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What we can give, not what we can gain, is the 
true measure of power in life. The harder the times, 
the surer the test in this matter. When giving costs 
more than usual, it is better worth while to give. 
These are days for the giving of our means, of our 
strength, of our sympathy, to those who are in ex- 
ceptional need. It is a time to give, rather than to 
gain, or to gain through giving. 


Nursing grievances is a poor way of spending time 
and strength. It does not diminish the grievances, 
but it lessens the troubled man’s power to bear up 
under them. The plaintiff in a suit for damages 
burst out crying while his lawyer was stating his case 
to the jury. “What are you crying for?” he was 
asked. “TI hadn’t realized before, how much I’d 
been abused,” was his answer. If you have been 
able to keep back your tears until now over your 
personal grievances, there is no gain in looking them 

* : 


over until you are ready to cry about them. The 
best way with a grievance that cannot be corrected, 
is to forget it, in the thought of better things that 
need your attention. 


Our faith never reaches up to the height of God’s 
goodness. “Having loved his own,” says John, “he 
loved them unto the end.” The apostle who had 
felt.the beating of his Lord’s heart could write that. 
But which of all the Lord’s saints has lived always 
in the sunshine of that truth? Not even John him- 
self, who had his times of despondency, as the tong 
of his great Epistle shows us. Not Paul, who feared 
that, after he had* preached the gospel to others, he 
himself might prove a castaway. We measure God’s 
love by ours,—by our ability to keep on loving our 
dear ones, through light and darkness, to the very 
end. And certainly the more constantly and steadily 
we love them, the more able we shall be ‘to under- 
stand his love to us. 


Union in Christian work tends to unity in Chris- 
tian thought. Those who study and labor together 
come to a better understanding of one another, and 
grow into common methods and a common spiritual 
life. Thus the influence of the Christmas lesson in 
the International series has brought those of different 
brances of the Church of Christ, who have studied it 
together, into a feeling of fuller accord and of heartier 
sympathy. The International lessons are used more 
largely among the Church of England Sunday-schools 
in Canada than among the Sunday-schools of the 
Episcopal Church in the United States. The Evan- 
gelical Churchman of Toronto, callitg attention to 
the influence of these lessons in promoting oneness 
of spirit among Christians, says: “ Yet there are 
churchmen who refuse to join with their brethren in 
each studying the, same lesson. The advantage in 
the direction: of Christian union should appeal to 
every largé-hearted Christian.” It can confidently 
be said that more Christians were engaged together 
in the study of the story of the birth of Jesus, on the 
recent fourth Sunday in December, than ever before 
in the world’s history. And this is but a single inci- 
dent in the world’s progress toward Christian union 
through common Bible study. 

He who would know where power lies must look 
beyond as well as among the forces that move him 
most: A drop of nitric acid rests placidly as water 
upon a plate of pure gold; but upon a plate of pure 
silver it would be as a consuming fire. It would 
not do for the gold to condemn the acid as impo- 
tent and useless, merely because it had no power 
over gold. Nor would it do for the silver to 
exalt this particular acid -as a universally resistless 
force, merely because silver succumbs, and is con- 
sumed by it. Many and various means are needed 
men. In addressing ourselves to men, women, or 
children, we must consent to be of varying degrees 
of potency with them, In estimating, as critics, the 
work of others—their spoken and their written words, 
their methods and their aims—we must remember 
that some readers and hearers are gold, and some are 
silver. Both are not to be reached by the same sol- 





vent. Some are platinum, others are copper or lead ; 


—— 


all cannot be melted at the same heat. If we would 

discern powers, we must look outside of ourselves 

and of our own kind and circle. One man condemns 

as weak and watery the poetry of Longfellow, while 

he exults in that of Lowell. He has, as he supposes, 

his critical reasons apart from his personal tastes. 

And yet the fact would remain that Longfellow has 

been, in one degree or another, translated into all the 

principal languages of Europe, while Lowell, it is 
stated, has scarcely been translated at all. Here is 
a fact that ought to be a factor in our judgment in 
such a case. It is the critic with the world-wide out- 
look* whose voice is best worth listening to. The 
listener in the pew must remember that he is simply 
one metal among many in a congregation. And he 
must remember this both when the minister preaches 
and the choir sings. 





A NEW YEAR’S OUTLOOK. 


New Year’s Day is no more than any other day; 
nor is it any less. Tt is neither a beginning of time 
nor an end. It simply represents the present, as be- 
tween the past and the future. Yet, like every other 
day, New‘Year’s Day is a good time for a retrospect 
and an outlook, if the present with its duties be not 
neglected because of the discouragements of the look 
backward or the attractions of the look forward. 

The world was never before as old as it is on the 
present New Year’s morning, and it will never again 
be as young. No one ever until now reached as 
great an elevation in the path of the world’s progress ; 
yet no one will again be, on a New Year’s morning, 
at as low a level in that path as at this‘time, The 
path of the world’s progress has indeed its elevations 
and depressions, but its course is upward and onward 
from ridge to ridge and from peak to peak. 

Standing on the ridge of the morning of the New 
Year, one can ‘cok back and note the track of his 
toilsome way, seeing how at points he was seemingly 
ascending, and again descending, yet on the whole 
makiag progress upward. Looking forward, he can 
| see other ridges to be passed, and other peaks to be 
surmounted ; and, while the way in advance is not a 
uniform slope skyward, it trends in that direction, 
with all its risings and fallings. 

Out of the memories of the way that has thus far 
been trodden the traveler recalls that it was ever 
harder to toil up hill than to slip back in his path, 








or to descend an easy slope. And in his forward 
outlook he may be sure that this will be the experi- 
ence of his future. The loftier the peaks already 
| surmounted, the severer the strain in their capping 
_ and passing, and the greater the gain from their com- 
| manding elevation. As it has been, so it must be. 
| The thought of this may dampen enthusiasm, but it 
| incites to courageous endeavor. It may check or 
| chill fond anticipation, but it quickens holy aspira- 


for the influencing of many sorts and conditions of | tions, and it gives hope of final gain through persist- 


| ent toil and struggle. 
| The thoughts of the New Year are not thoughts of 


| the ease of attainment, secured or anticipated, but 
_they are thoughts of the severity of the pilgrim path 
| of life, and of the toilsomeness of the track; and 
these thoughts would prove disheartening to the 
bravest of us if we could not have faith in Him who / 


' has passed this way before, and who invites us to ap 
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unfailing trust in him in hours of despondency or of 
cheer. He who has helped us hitherto will not de- 
sert us now. 


* O New Year, teach us faith! 
The road of life is hard. 
When our feet bleed, and scourging winds us scathe, 
Point thou to Him whose visage was more marred 
Than any man’s: who saith, 
‘ Make straight paths for your feet,’ and to the opprest, 
‘Come ye to me, and I will give you rest.’ 


“ Friend, come thou like a friend, 
_ And whether bright thy face, 
Or dim with clouds we cannot comprehend, 
We'll hold out patient hands, each in his place, 
And trust thee to the end. 
Knowing thou leadest onwards to those spheres 
Where there are neither days nor months nor years.” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


An appreciative word is the best kind of praise. 
While it commends what is already done, it incites to 
better doing. The publishers of The Golden Rule (the 
organ of the Young People’s Society of Christian En- 
deavor) offered a prize to the reader who would name 
the best advertisement in the columns of that paper, and 
give the best reasons for the preference. Among the 
responses to that call came appreciative words from a 
young lady in Connecticut concerning an advertisement 
of The Sunday School Times, which was prepared by its 
business manager, and given in the columns of The 
Golden Rule. The advertising manager of the latter 
paper kindly sends it to the Editor of this paper, in the 
belief that it will proye of interest to him and to others: 


I vote for The Sunday School Times, and give ten reasons : 
1. The ideal size. 
2. Headline a facsimile of the paper’s. 
3. Written by a wise and good person, in the choicest lan- 
guage. 
4. To the point. 
5. Proves the highest standard. 
6, Is void of senseless “‘ squibs,”’ 
7. Is.void of meaningless “ cuts.” 
8. Is void of “ flash” or “ egotism.” 
9, Is well “set up.” 
10. And it makes me long to renew my, subscription. 


Differences of opinion are the spice of life. Without 
them life would be insipid; yet one doesn’t want to live 
on spice alone. More than a dozen different lesson- 
writers supply helps to Bible study week by week in the 
columns of The Sunday School Times. Of course, they 
do not all agree on all points. It would be fearfully 
monotonous if they did. But each one says what he 
thinks, and then the reader can choose from among 
them in making up his own opinion. Yet there are 
readers who would like to argue the case with any lesson- 
help writer who differs with them in opinion. A good 
pastor from Illinois, for example, would call Bishop 
Warren to account for an intimation of his personal 
opinion in his Teaching Points on the Christmas lesson, 
as follows: 

It is always pleasant and profitable to me to read the terse 
epigrammatic sentences from Bishop Warren in Teaching 
Points. However, he says one thing in his “ points” on “ the 
birth of Jesus,” I would like to have a little light on, either 
from the editor or from the bishop himself. He says: “The 
world’s yearning finds three men to seek him from afar to wor- 
ship him.” Is there any positive information that there were 
three? Is there even any intimation that there were three aside 
from the statement that they “ offered unto him gifts, gold and 
frankincense and myrrh’? I fail to see that this is any indi- 
cation of the number of men. If there is any other evidence, 
will you please give it in Notes on Open Letters? 

In the Lesson Surroundings for that lesson it is said of 
the Magi: “ Their number isunknown, Tradition calls 
them ‘the three kings,’ naming them Gaspar, Melchior, 
and Balthazar.” Dr. McLaren adds: “ It is useless to 
ask the country, the number, or the future fate, of these 
strange visitors, who pass across the page for a moment, 
and then plunge into the darkness.” Yet, as is noted dy 
the preacher-critic from I!linois, Bishop Warren suggests 
that “the world’s yearning [for a Messiah] finds three 
men to seek him from afar to worship him.” He does 
not say there were only three, or just three. It is certain 
that there were at least two, for they are referred to in 
the plural. There may have been more than ten of 
them. The early Christian Fathers said there were 
twelve. Bishop Warren might have said “twoor three,” 


settling a question on which he had no exclusive in- 
formation. He would not claim that he had knowledge; 
but ‘he will doubtless be pleased to know that every 
word of his is watched with interest. There is a satis- 
faction in writing for such attentive readers. — 








DISSATISFIED. 
BY MARY F. BUTTS. 


I asked, with the Old Year dissatisfied, 
Ah! who will tell me how to mold the New 
Fair to my wish? 

The last December day 
Was slowly vanishing into the void, 
The void that swallows all. ° 


‘Tis not for thee 
To mold the year.” 
I know not whence the word. 
Perhaps it sparkled from a great white star 
That palpitated in the purple night. 
“If thou art richer, stronger, more alive, 
The year thy wealth, thy strength, thy life, will show 
Asinawmirror, With thyself the task, 
Yet hast thou help. The duties set for thee 
Are like a soil for growing; and above 
God’s blessing is this bright and bounteous sky.” 
Boothbay Harbor, Me. 


, RECREATIVE READING. 


BY PROFESSOR JAMES 0, MURRAY, D.D., LL.D. 
. 


There are three sorts of readers. The first reads for 
general information. To this type Lord Bacon refers, in 
his essay on “Studies,” when he says, “‘ Reading maketh 
afull man.” Of this sort there are different species, from 
the omnivorous devourer of books, to men who read for 
general knowledge along lines of history or science or 
theology. The second reads with some definite, practi- 
cal end in view,—as when a minister pores over com- 
mentaries to get light upon his text, or a lawyer goes 
through his library to find precedents in a given case. 
There remains a third variety of readers, by all odds the 
largest,—people who read for recreation, to “while away 
the time,” or to rest a tired brain or soothe chafed nerves, 

That books fulfil here a very high purpose, no one who 
knows anything of human nature and human life will 
have any doubt, That there is an immense amount of 
“ trash,”—trashy novels, trashy newspapers,—to uSe no 
harsher name, put on the market, is indeed a sign of the 
times. This, however, only shows the need of discrimi- 
nation. Weare to adopt the apostolic rule here, and “ use 
the world as notabusingit.” For“ world” read “book,” 
and all is said that needs to be said on this point. There 
is another fact equally patent, that never before in the 
history of the world was there so large a supply of good 
books, healthy books, to servea recreative purpose. The 
supply is equal to the demand. 

The system of annual vacations seems now to be gen- 
eral in America. Nearly all ministers and teachers get 
a summer “ outing.” It is a blessed thing that they do. 
Let us hope that they have all sense enough, during this 
respite from work, to let books entirely alone, to heed the 
words of Wordsworth: 


* Books! ’tis a dull and endless strife : 
Come, hear the woodland linnet, 
How sweet his music! On my life, 
There’s more of wisdom in it. 


** And hark! how blithe the throstle sings! 
He, too, is no mean preacher : 
Come forth into the light of things, 
Let Nature be your teacher.” 


These vacations are not the time for recreative read- 
ing. They are best used when wholly used for living 
out of doors, climbing mountains, whipping lakes or 
streams in dear old Isaak Walton’s spirit and fashion, or 
botanizing, or taking such lessons in ornithology as John 
Burroughs or Olive Thorne Miller can teach ts how to 
gain through our own eyes. 

We read books for recreation in the intervals of our 
work season. The brain often get tired then. Parish 
worries, difficult sermons, exhausting visits, have left 
the preacher or teacher with a jaded mind. Recreation 
is a need as much as food orsleep. Recreation isa duty. 
Not a prayer-meeting, not a conference of Sunday-school 
workers, not an exercise in Bible study, but just some 
good, wholesome, lively, restful book, is the best thing 
for the soul. 

Such books are readily found. They are within the 
reach of moderate purses. Perhaps it will facilitate the 





but he said “three.” He probably had no thought of 


can be named among histories. There is, indeed, a class 
of histories which hardly serve for mental recreation. 
They tax thought too severely, or their style is too heavy 
to serve this end. I doubt whether any one can get 
much recreation in reading Neander’s “Church History,” 
or Grote’s “ History of Greece,” or Mommsen’s “‘ History 
of Rome,” or Hume’s “ England,” or Gibbon’s “ De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire.”’ The reader will 
need all his wits about him when he grapples with such 
historital authors.. He will probably feel a little tired 
after any lengthened perusal of their pages. But there 
is another class of histories, not less accurate as histories, 
not less scientific in their historical narration, which, 
either from greater charm of style or more. picturesque 
narrative, will only refresh a jaded mind. The reader 
does not have to rally his attention. It is carried along 
on the current of the story, so well and graphically told. 
An illustration is at hand in such histories as that 


| series of histories of the French settlements and wars 


on this continent, by the late Mr. Parkman, or in that 
series on Napoleon I. by St. Amand, made accessible to 
English readers in a good translation, or in Macaulay’s 
“History of England,” or Motley’s “ Rise of the Dutch 
Republic.” The effect on the mind in reading such 
books is analogous to a bit of foreign travel. We jour- 
ney into the past. It lives again in our thoughts. All 
our surroundings seem changed. We get out of the ruts. 
The mind is completely taken off its cares and worries. 
Of course, the same thing is to be said for some biogra- 
phies. There are dull biographies which it is important 
to read, but not, certainly, to be read in our hours of lan- 
guor or fatigue. There are also biographies which rest 
us like conversation with a friend. No one who has 
ever made the acquaintance of Boswell’s “ Life of Dr, 
Johnson,” or Lockhart’s ‘‘ Life of Walter Scott,” or 
Dean Stanley’s “ Life of Dr. Arnold,” but will be ready 
to owe his debt to them for many an hour of restful, as 
well as helpful, intercourse. The tired brain is soon in- 
terested in the unveiling of the inner life of such men, 
and finds its mental fatigue vanish under the charm. 
What a fund of recreative reading is to be found in 
our English poets! Not half enough is made of this 
resource. In one of James Russell Lowell’s charming 
letters he says to his correspondent, Longfellow, after 
reading a volume‘of: his poems “two hours and-more,”’ 
“T never wondered at your popularity; ... but if I had 
wondered, I should no longer, for you sang me out of all’ 
my worries.” I fear our poets are not by any means 
enough read by busy men and women. They say often, 
“ We are too busy, life is too full of serious matters, to 
spend time reading poetry.” So, if the poets get any 
hearing, it is by bits and snatches. It is a great mis- 
take. God has filled the grovesand hedges and meadows 
with song-birds for man’s recreation; and he has en- 
dowed the poet with his gift of song, that he may “sing 
us out of our worries.” Not that this is the whole of his 
high office, or its main part; but it is a very much 
needed and very worthy service they render in this wise. 
Here again, however, we must discriminate. There 
are poets one would hardly read for recreation. Robert 
Browning, great poet as he is, would scarcely be the poet 
for a tired man or woman totake up. But Shakespeare! 
What an, unfailing fountain of mental refreshment is in 
him! Wordsworth! Who that knows him in his best 
poems can ever forget his power to “sing us out of our 
worries”? And Tennyson and Lowell! They have 
gone “over the bar,” but their song remains (and what 
song it is!) for us in all our weary fights and struggles 
here. Does music rest us? We have it in the melodies 
of their verse. Does imagination take us out of the 
chafing, fretting world, in which we get so often weary 
even in well-doing? But how gently we are borne on 
their imagination into a realm of peaceful thought and 
happy memories! The mistake often made is that we 
read poetry too discursively. We read here and there, 
and do not make any one poet our familiar friend. It is 
safe to say that no one can-get out of poetry its real 
content of restfulness and spiritual refreshment who 
simply dips into a poet occasionally, and reads in a hap- 
hazard way. These poets will not give up their secret in 
this sort. They must be taken into our confidence, must 
be read over and over, till we know them and their 
moods and tenses of thought and feeling. Then they 
will give back to us in good measure, “ pressed together 
and running over,” the tranquillity, the comfort, the en- 
joyment, we all so deeply need in life. Let any one 
bring himself into such relations with Wordsworth or 
Tennyson, and, my word for it, be will have found a 
source of mental recreation as unfailing as it is delightful, 
And what of fiction? Time was, when novel-reading 
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sinful waste of time. Good people had much to urge 
for this view, both in the sort of novels in vogue and the 
manifest evils that came from their excessive reading. 
And still, alas! under the guise: of fiction, the “ weak, 
washy, everlasting flood” pours on. I am bold enough 
to say that “seaside libraries,” catering to the market 
by the indiscriminate publishing of good with bad novels, 
of trashy with worthy novels, in cheap form, have 
wrought an immense amount of harm. But here again 
we must discriminate. There is no doubt that in litera- 
ture the novel has come to stay, that it is to take a very 
high place among the older forms of literary art. There 
is no doubt that in not a few of modern fictions the 
novelist has become a teacher of wholesome truth. And 
there can be no doubt that, as a mental recreation, the 
better class of novels furnish an altogether healthful and 
needed type of amusement. Indeed, they do more than 
amuse. - If any one ever read Miss Mulock’s “ A Noble 
Life,” or George Eliot’s “Silas Marner,” without being 
the better for it, it would’ be difficult to say how such a 
person could be made better. 

, As recreation, however, the novel simply for the time 
takes us out of the present world of our cares and 
anxieties and fatigues, and transplants us in anothér and 
different world, wholly unreal, or in great part real, 
according to the school of the novelist, romancer, or 
realist. The fact is that good novels do refresh us. 
Here and there you find people who do not care for them. 
But they are the exceptions, The exceptions prove 
—that is, test—the rule. I venture to say that, if any 
one will read the novels of Thackeray or Scott as exam- 
ples of the better class of novelist, and read them often, 
—not once, nor twice, but many times,—the power of 
their works as recreators will be fully acknowledged. 
Trash does not give recteation. It may give excitement. 

; But excitement sometimes hurts us when what we rather 
need is repose. Rider Haggard is poor stuff for mental 
recreation. I think there is some ground for ajarm Jest 
the amount of such fiction may debilitate the minds, if it 
does not corrupt the hearts, of its devourers. The best 
way to check its growth is to recognize the demand for 
the nobler school of novelists, and give them our patro- 
nage; for when one has learned to prize the better, he 
will turn with disgust fram the worse. 

There is such a thing as the “friendship of books.” 
Too often we treat them as “‘ chance acquaintances,” 
whom we make in travel, enjoyed while we are together, 
then parted from, and soon out of mind. Years of study 
in the department of English literature have, however, 
emphasized forsme the value of this “friendship of 
books.” Every library should have some authors on its 
shelves with whom we.are in so close and frequent a 
companionship that they are a living presence to us. 
We become attached to them. They are not only 
“favorite authors,” but personal friends. In many of 
our older works there used to be found, along with 
Preface or Introduction, some words of kindly greeting 
or solicitation ‘to the friendly reader.” I have always 

liked their quaint and honest simplicity. And in this 
paper my aim has been to help on this “ friendship of 
books.” It has very wholesome meaning for us, If 
properly cultivated, it will purify and sweeten the heart. 

It will, in doing this, refresh and rest the soul in the 
wear and tear of life, and whenever we need these faith- 
ful friends, our favorite authors. 

Princeton College, N. J. 





LIFE’S PATHWAY. 
BY THE REV. E. M. FERGUSSON, 
We walk ’mid blessings unawares, 
And pitfalls grim ; 
We greet life’s joys, o’erstep its snares, 
Hand-clasped with Him. 
Trenton, N. J. 





FORGET-ME-NOTS OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 


BY PROFESSOR ABRAM 8. ISAACS, 


It is a matter of vital importance in the study of the 
Old Testament to attack the subject from many points 
of view. It is beginning to be understood that the Bible 
has more than one phase, and that, to render its study 
interesting, its varied phases must be illustrated. For 
instance, it has a literary side as well as a theological, a 
historical as wei! as homiletic, a philological as well as 
archwological. Each point of view has its own value, 
and requires its own treatment. These do not conflict; 


study of the Old Testament is possible unless we view it 
from many directions. 

It might be found of distinct value for the student and 
teacher to devote a little time to collect the forget-me- 
nots of the Scriptures, Old and New,—those simple 
ethical texts whose beauty is unfading, and which appeal 
with such wonderful potency to the individual life. I 
do not necessarily include texts that have passed as 
proverbs into our literature,and have become familiar 
to old and young; but I would classify as forget-me-nots 
words and sentences that crystallize the highest ideals of 
duty and character,—thoughts that are sometimes neg- 
lected by the reader, like flowers by the wayside. It is 
true of Scripture as of the world in general, that the 
modest texts, the homely, unassuming truths, arélost 
sight of in the march of more majestic sentences and 
spirit-stirring thoughts which have swayed the destinies 
of mankind. 

If such a collection of scriptural forget-me-nots be 
gathered, the opening words of one velse in Deuteronomy 
16: 20 epitomize the entire spirit of the Mosaic law: 
“ Justice, justice thou shalt pursue.” The old common- 
wealth could not be based upon sentimentality. It 
must be built of sterner stuff. Kindness and mercy 
were inculcated, but justice and equity must hold sway. 
The apparent rigor of many a Mosaic statute is not the 
severity of a tyrannical exaction on the individual, but 
the wise discernment of the law-maker to secure justice 
for the nation, whereby its prosperity shall best be main- 
tained. Deuteronomy—a book which is largely neg- 
lected by the general reader—contains many a modest 
blossom of lofty ethical import. 

Isaiah, peculiarly rich in examples of terse thought, 
whose force, however, is best expressed in the Hebrew, has 
one sentiment (Isa. 64 : 8) which is the leading motive of 
the Old Testament: “ We are the clay, and thou the 
fashioner.” God is the maker,—how often we use the 
phrase and forget its meaning! We are the rude clay 
which he forms into being and activity. 

It is doubtless an anachronism to speak of the Puritan- 
ism of Ezekiel, but a word in censure of Tyre (Ezek. 28: 
17)—“ Thy heart was lifted up thrqugh thy beauty, thou 
didst corrupt thy wisdom by reason of thy brightness” 
(or elegance) — reminds me irresistibly of the stern 
preachers who inveighed against.intellectual conceit and 
esthetic culture when there was rottenness within. 

The minor prophets abound in striking similes and 
epigrams. Writing when the shadow of dissolution was 
advancigg on Judah and Israel, they are unrelenting as 
they paint the future, and point to suffering as the ex- 
piation for sin. Their stream of denunciation is pithily 
expressed in Zechariah 11 : 2: “ Wail, fir tree, for fallen 
is the cedar.” One by one the great monarchies shall 
become a prey to the despoiler. Tyre, Egypt, Babylon, 
Assyria, alike shall pass away. The fir-tree shall not 
escape when the cedar is struck down. Judah shall 
share the fate of its unrighteous neighbors, 

Perhaps the Psalms will furnish the largest additions 
to Old Testament forget-me-nots. “In thy light shall 
we see light” (Psa. 36 : 19) is one of those texts that tell 
the whole aim and purpose of Old Testament teaching. 
Such a verse as “‘O thou that hearest prayer, unto thee 
shall all flesh come ” (65: 2), explains why the Psalms 
have become the psalter of humanity. They are uni- 
versal, not tribal; they: redeem the Old Testament from 
the charge of narrowness and exclusiveness. ‘‘ Teach 
me to do thy will; for thou art my God” (143: 10), illus- 
trates the whole spirit of Bible teaching. ‘‘ With the 
pure thou wilt show thyself pure” (18 : 26), “Send thou 
thy light and thy truth, these shall guide me” (43 : 8), 
“Teach me thy way, O Lord; I will walk firmly in thy 
truth ” (86: 11), are a few forget-me-nots from the Psalms 
which have perennial charm. 

There are few pithy sayings in the Book of Proverbs 
which have not become familiar quotations. It is often 
asserted that its atmosphere lacks warmth, and its in- 
junctions are dictated by worldly prudence, not religious 
fervor. Yetthere are numerous verses that prove a lofty 
ethical range. 
seek me earnestly shall find me” (Prov. 8: 17), ‘* Commit 
unto the Lord thy works, and thy plans shall be firmly es- 
tablished ” (16: 3), “ The rich and the poor meet together: 
the Lord is the maker of them all” (22: 2), are inspired 
by. the religious spirit; while the sentence, “If thy 
enemy be hungry, give him bread to eat; and if he be 
thirsty, give him water to drink,” inculcates the highest 
morality. 

The list could be readily extended if one included the 
historical books, Job, and Ecclesiastes. To group them 
together, to arrange and classify, to compare them with 





they supplement each other. No broad and exhaustive 


similar forget-me-nots from the great treasuries of human 


“T love those who love me, and those who 


thought, would ‘form instructive and interesting work 
for the student of the Old Testament. 


University of New York. j 





OUR CHILDREN’S SUNDAY AFTERNOONS. 


BY BERTHA W. TUCKER, 


Many Christian, parents would be glad to make Sun- 

day afternoons profitable and beautiful to their children, 

would sacrifice their own leisure and pleasure to do it,— 

but how? 

My first suggestion is a very old one—music, En- 

rich your song hour with special songs for the little 

ones. Child-hymnology as well as child-literature has 

developed a rich mine in these latter days. Very simple 

and sweet, withal very full of help and inspiration for 

the little pilgrims, are such as “ The Shepherd's voice,” 

“A green hill far away,” “Speak kind words,” “ Happy 

as the birfls,” “Father in heaven, we thank thee.” 

“Little Pilgrim Songs,” and “Songs for the Little 

Folks,” edited by Mrs. Crafts; “Primary Songs,” by 

Codk; “Sacred Songs for Little Singers,” by Helen P. 

Briggs; “‘ Kindergarten Chimes,”—are among the choi- 
cest collections of children’s songs. 

But singing is only one of many pleasant occupations 
for our leisure afternoon, What next? 

Read aloud. Children are shy little plants; it is not 
often they open their sensitive leaves, and let us peep 
into the hidden places. Buta story is to them as the 
sunbeam to the flower,—tongues are loosened and heart- 
clues are given. Select with care a story which will 
profit and please. An exquisite book, which cannot fail 
to give delight on several successive Sunday afternoons, 
is “The Little Pilgrim.” Miss Havergal, perhaps un- 
excelled in devotional books for children, has written 
just one story, “Drury.” The children will be quick 
to appreciate the simply but artistically told tale, and 
will doubly welcome it because the heroine is a real 
little girl. Shorter stories suited for Sunday can be 
readily culled from periodicals such as Harper’s Young 
People, St. Nicholas, The Sunday School Times, The 
Golden Rule, The Youth’s Companion, etc. With many 
busy parents Sunday is the only rest day,—the one day 
when for any continued time they can settle down to the 
quiet reading and thought so necessary to a right spir- 
itual growth. The children must for a while be left to 
their own resources. You have planted gdod seed in 
their hearts, you have watered it with prayer, now trust 
the heavenly Gardener,—leave them alone with him. 

“But what shall we do, mama?” you hear, and you 
stop at the threshold, held by the plea. Children like to be 
busy. Their nature requires activity. In the school-room 
slate-work is more popular than arm-folded recitations. 
Also, children have kind hearts, and like to be helpful. 
Provide them with a scrap-book, a mucilage bottle, a 
pair of scissors apiece, a pile of illustrated papers, ad- 
vertisement cards, etc., and leave them. “The picture 
bcok evolved will be the outcome of some busy, inter- 
ested hours, and, though probably not a work of art, 
will be sure to make some sick or destitute little one 
happy. A story scrap-book can also be made, Any or- 
phanage or hospital will be glad of the children’s home- 
made gifts. Let them go with you to present them. 

My next suggestion is a sand-table. Theideal tableis 
low, with a two-inch fence around the edge, keeping 
within bounds a quantity of clean sand. Give the chil- 
dren a sand-table, even if you are afraid it will take too’ 
much room and are nervous about the carpet. Believe 
me, it will prove a real mother’s friend. On week-days 
the children will teach themselves geography and history 
with it. On Sunday, let it help in impressing Bible truth 
and story. 

To illustrate, take the life of Abraham. The story of 
the brave old man leaving his home and possessions, and, 
because God called him, going forth into the wilderness, 
“ not knowing whither he went,” will prove wonderfully 
impressive, When a site for Bethel has been chosen, 
the first thing will be the building of the altar of sacri- 
fice, building-blocks, spools, or the sand itself, being used. 
Presently you will see the stretch of sand transformed 
into a veritable Eastern plain. White tents made of 
paper or cardboard, toy animals, wooden figures, or only 
slender sticks representing the human figures, will make 
the scene very realistic. Of course the servants will be 
made to quarrel and appeal to their masters. That will 
involve the throwing up of a sand mountain, and the 
journey of Abraham and Lot to its summit; then the 
building of Lot’s new home, the wicked city of Sodom. 

Another good story for illustration is that of the 
sparing of King Saul’s life by David. The cave, the 
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high hill, and the intervening gorge, can be easily repre- 
sented. If the little ones are old enough for Sunday- 
school, they will be quick to illustrate the lesson of the 
day. Pilgrim’s Progress may‘also be illustrated. A new 
game called “ Scripture Logomachy ” is described in the 
March (1893) number of The Ladies’ Home Journal. 
The difference between it and the familiar game is that 
no word not found in the Bible is admissible. 

“ Grandma’s Scripture Game” is instenctive, and ap- 
propriate to the day. 

An excellent game for older children may be called 


“ Quotations.” The first child repeats a Bible verse, or | i 


the stanza of a hymn, The next in order gives a quota- 
tion beginning with the initial letter of the last word of 
the preceding quotation, and so the game goes on. For 
example: 
1, “ A good tree bringeth forth good fruit.” 
2. “ For the fruit upon the tree, 
For the birds that sing of thee ; 
For the earth in beauty drest, 
Father, mother, and the rest ; 
For thy precious love and care, 
For thy bounty everywhere,— 
Father in heaven, we thank thee.” 
3. “ The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want.” 


If the grown folk of the household will occasionally 
join the children in this exercise, it will greatly add to 
their interest, and will encourage them to store their 
memories with good things. Bible places and Bible 
characters can be made interesting in the same way. 

A missionary game can be invented from a pretty kin- 
dergarten play I have always used with success, The 
little travelers retire to a corner and “talk it over.” 
When their arrangements are completed, they march 
back with quite the eager air of returned travelers. The 
‘at home” party greet them by singing or repeating in 
concert— 

‘* Welcome, little travelers, welcome, welcome home ; 
Tell us, little travelers, from what land you come? ’”’ 


And the answer comes: ‘ We all come from China 
land, where all the people bow to idols, have their feet 
bound, drink tea, eat live fish” (as the case may be). 
The travelers themselves select the country, and say what 
the people doinit. They suit the action to the word 
always, and bow low, hobble around, make believe to 


drink or eat, like little natives. 

If children are to be hearty, happy, and good, fulfill- 
ing the demands «f the buoyant nature which God gives 
them, let them have plenty of fresh air and exercise. 
Do not make Sunday dull and spiritless by depriving 


them of these. If your home is in the country, and it 
is summer time, let them roll in the grass, run, skip, 
feed the chickens; if winter, there is the snow! City 
boys and girls will be apt to know of some park or field 
not far away where they can pluck “ daisies and butter- 
cups” to their hearts’ content. At all events, a brisk 
walk is attainable. An excellent plan is to send them 
on some errand of mercy,—to taken Sunday dinner or 
degsert to one of God’s own; or flowers, if only wild ones 
of their own gathering, to one who is sick; or a maga- 
zine or book, with mama’s love, to some lonely one who 
will be wonderfully cheered by the thoughtful kindness 
and the bright-eyed messengers. Let the children taste 
early the sweetness of giving, cf helping. For them, 
as for us, it is more blessed to give than to receive. 

And now, are you not refreshed by your quiet rest? 
Is it not time for “the Children’s Hour”? Will you 
have it “ between the dusk and the daylight,” with the 
rosy streak off there in the west and the dancing fire- 
light touching your little group? Or will it suit you 
better when the Sunday tea, with its special Sunday 
treat, has brightened the little faces, to have them gather 
round you for the last happy hour before bedtime. All 
time is precious, the Sabbath hour with your children 
perhaps most precious of all. What use will you make 
of it? 

How shall you fill your hour? You have heard of 
many beautiful and marvelous things. Many are the 
tales of heroism, of sacrifice, and of chivalry which the 
old world has stored up for her children. The whole 
earth is a wonder-book; let us peep within its magic 
covers. Wecan peer into the secret of that little Spartan 
community, the bee-hive. Or we can interest ourselves 
in that queer little race, the ants. Indeed, a history of 


this small people, put under a microscope, might well be’ 


mistaken for a record of life among human beings. The 
wee things work for their daily bread, and take care of 
their tiny children. Then there are the coral animals, 
those famous architects who build great islands that be- 
come the home of men. Indeed, the very cobble-stones 
of the street hold stories for us. Quiet as they lie in 





their beds they have been great travelers in their day. 
Look up their story. The cobble-stone’is an antique. 
And if we come to an end of the wonderful stories in the 
earth-book,—which we shall have to live many thousand 
years to do,—we can close it, and look at its beautiful 
blue cover. The blue cover will be all bright with stars, 
and if we look at the stars with “eyes that see,” the 
bright little points will burst into splendid worlds, and 
there we will be with millions and millions of other 
worlds to talk about ! 

So you see, dear parents, that just because the world 
is so full of marvelous things, even you, who, perhaps, 
are not learned at all, may find many pleasant, sugges- 
tive, and elevating things to tell the children. Give 
them, on this holy day, your greatest and best. Give 
them that which points, in a lively and interesting way, 
to the glory and goodness of God. 

Baltimore, Md. 





ONE LONELY TWILIGHT HOUR. 
BY VIRGINIA BIOREN HARRISON, 


One lonely twilight hour, when gray 

Had grown the sky and sea, 

Along the sands a slender form 

Drew near and paused by me. 

Starlike above a violet robe 

Shone out her sweet, sad face, 

And soft she crooned to soothe the babe 

That lay in her embrace. 

I asked her name, and grieved because 

With tears her eyes were wet. 

“* Men call me Memory,” she sighed, 

“ And this, my child, Regret.” 
Bloomfield, N. J. 





ASOBER CORNER AT A FIVE O'CLOCK TEA. 
BY MARGARET MONTGOMERY. 


“ What a charming-looking room !” 

“Tsn’t it!” 

“And with what especial elegance the people are 
dressed |” 

“Why shouldn’t “ther be? They’re mostly very 
wealthy. This is just the corner for a little talk; noone 
will miss us!” 

“It was so kind of your aunt to invite me to her tea.” 

“She is always kind. As soon as she heard you were 
to stop over a day or so, she quite rejoiced that she had 
this diversion to offer you.” 

“Is this a fair sample of your friends in your new 
home? ” 

“Oh, no! I know agood many of them a little. 
or three were in college with me. 


Two 
But they are not my 


friends.” 


“ Didn’t they call on you?” 

“ A good many of them—once.” 

“ Why didn’t they call again?” 

“Possibly because I waited a good while before return- 
ing their calls, Some of them are not returned yet.” 

“Why?” 

“‘Because— Now tell me what would be the use of my 
keeping up a calling acquaintance? They are friends 
of Aunt Mary’s, and were very kind and polite about 
calling when we moved here. But you know Job’s 
turkeys weren’t any poorer than we are. So there is no 
use in my attempting this society. At their homes my 
card is received on a silver waiter by a liveried flunkey, 
or, at the very least, by a parlor maid. When they call 
on me, I wipe the dishwater off my hands, and open the 
door myself; unless, indeed, as happened once, I was 
outside scrubbing the steps when one grand dame rolled 
up in her carriage to call. The footman looked tremen- 
dously amused,—that is, as much amused as a wooden 
footman dare look.” 

“Was she pleasant? ” 

“Ob, very! She was possibly interested in a close ob- 
servation of the condition and surroundings of the work- 
ing classes.” 

“ Offered to send you cold pieces, probably ? ” 

“Not quite. No, she even sent me a card to her next 
big reception.” 

“ Did you go? ?’ 

“No; honestly, I was afraid I should meet the foot- 
man.” 

“And you were ashamed of having been seen scrub- 
bitig the steps?” 

“Of course I wasn’t: but I had sense enough to know 
I’d be out of place at tue grand reception. And as for 
Fred, he’s always so tired, when he gets home from the 
office, that any reason for staying at-home is eagerly 
grasped at. How could the folks there understand about 





my kind of life? Some time ago I was telling the 
cutest, brightest experience of some girl friends of mine 
who took up a claim in Nebraska and lived on it. One 
of my listeners expressed at last the blankness they all 
looked by saying, ‘I don’t see how they did it, Forin- 
stance, how did they get the fires made?’ How, indeed! 
How do I get my fires made? and the ashes emptied? 
and my pots and pans washed? and all the other dirty 
jobs that must be done by some one? Doing your own 
work, I think, must mean to them in some misty way 
making your own coffee for breakfast in a charming 
pink silk neglige ; then writing down on a dainty cellu- 
loid tablet, with a gold pencil, what would be nicest; for 
the next meal; riding down to the market in your car- 
riage, and laboriously ordering with your own tongue 
the articles; and then going home to dust off the parlor 
table with a silk duster taken out of an embroidered 
plush dust-bag! Bah! What do they know'of scrub- 
bing-brushes, and stoves to be blacked, and vile sinks to 
be kept clean, and irons that blister your hands? Some 
of them realize that doing your own work must somehow 
mean something eminently domestic. So they ha 

struggled to talk domestic affairs to me. One sai 

‘What do you find to eat for breakfast? The other 
meals are easy enough, but I never know nice things to 
have for breakfast. One gets so tired of chops and 
steaks, and there seems so little else.’ I just ached to 
paralyze her by saying, ‘ Well, the matter is simplified at 
our house, because, if we don’t have hash, we have dried 
beef with milk gravy.’ And I further longed to hand 
her my weekly allowance for the table, and ask her to 
purchase materials for twenty-one dainty menus with it.” 

“Why didn’t you?” 

“She would have been instantly seized with an acute 
case of heart-failure. A little kftot of these people were 
one day discussing under-clothing. They all arrived at 
the conclusion that the proper supply to have was nine 
setg to wear, and nine to lay away. What did they un- 
derstand of a woman’s environments who feels puffed up’ 
with pride when she can get as many as three new sets 
made at one time? Then, too, it was left an open ques- 
tion whether the nicest kind of winter underwear was all 
silk, or silk and wool. I fairly blushed at the thought of 
the nice warm canton-flannel [ had put on with such com- 


placency thatafternoohn. ‘This same afternoon they were~-~~ 


talking of shoes. The startling piece of information was 
given of a certain store, largely patronized by the herd, 
where very decent-looking shoes could be bought for 
five dollars,—really quite oeonee! Thoin 
five dollars for a pair of shoes—onces Th ‘py 
wedding shoes. But I felt wicked for two weekstifterward. 
Do you wonder I don’t find theni very congenial friends?” 

‘‘ How queer for cultivated people to spend an after- 
noon in talking of underclothing and such things!” 

“Not so queer as it sounds, It was during an after- 
noon spent in sewing for some poor people. So kindred 
subjects came naturally.” 

‘* Are they charitable people?” ; 

“Very. You seldom see people give in such delicate 
ways as some instances that have come to my knowledge.” 

“Then there is something nice about these people? 
They look as though they might be nice.” 

“ Something nice about them! I never met more,de- 
lightful people than some of them,—so well educated 
and cultivated, and having such delightful manners. 
They are musical and well read.” 

‘SA little fast and loud, possibly ?” 

“No, no! not a bit of it. You don’t often see such 
well-bred people; and many of them are most delightful 
Christian people.” 

“Do you enjoy the saving and scrimping and the 
dirty work about your house more than anything else?” 

“ Why, of course I don’t!” 

“ Do you know, I think you are an awful snob.” 

“A snob! It’s the one thing I’m not! I hada 
chance to worm myself into a sort of friendship with 
these people; but I knew just how differently we were 
situated, and I wasn’t such a snob as to do it.” 

“And you were such a snob that you let money de- 
cide your friendships.” 

“ A snob is one who makes friends because of money.” 

‘** A snob is one who makes money the basis of friend- 
ship. You are a snob if you make a friend becatse 
that friend has money ; but you are just as much a snob 
if you refuse to make one your friend because that one 
has money. A rich snob can never forget, ‘I’ve got ten 
dollars i in my pocket, while you have only ten cents in 
yours ; ’ and a poverty-stricken snob just as continuously 
remembers, ‘I’ve only got ten cents in my pocket, while 
you’ve got ten dollars in yours.’” 

“I—I believe you're right. Isn’t it horrid of me? | 
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But I really believe that, whenever a woman holds out 
her hand to me with a smile, I look right past the 
smile, and hunt for ber-purse. If it looks bulky, I sort 
of bristle up, and feel: ‘ You needn’t patronize me be- 
cause I happen to be Aunt Maryig niece! I'm poor, 
and do my own work, Let me alone.’ I must have 
acted abominably to these peoplé for I felt so, I 
thought I hated snobs more than anything else in the 
world. And now to think I’m a snob myself!” 

“ Better reform.” 

“Believe I will. 
almonds.” 


Forty Fort, Pa. 


Do pass me that dish of salted 





BRIDGING THE GAP BETWEEN THE 
PRIMARY AND JUNIOR CLASSES. 


BY GEORGE W. PEASE, 


In many of the primary departments of our Sunday- 
schools, and perhaps in the majority of them, the exer- 
cises and lesson-teaching are made so attractive and 
impressive that when the time comes for a number of the 
little ones to be promoted—to “ graduate ” from the pri- 
mary to the junior department—many are very reluctant 
to go. 

In certain cases’ of which I know, the children, after 
a few Sundays, have returned to their primary teacher, 
and begged to be allowed to return to their old places 
as members of the primary department. And can we 
wonder at this when we think of the great difference in 
the methods of teaching in the two departments? 

In the primary class all the exercises are adapted to 


» the child-mind ; the little bodies are rested by motion 


‘songs and other exercises which allow of a change of 
position; the lesson of the day is illustrated and im- 
pressed by means of the blackboard, the sand-map, pic- 
tures, symbols, blocks, and the like; and thus the entire 
hour is passed in a most pleasant, interesting, and profit- 
able manner. But as the child goes into a class in the 
junior department, meeting with the main school, what 
a change! A good part of the opening and closing ex- 
ercises are not understood, or, if understood, are uninter- 
‘esting. There is nothing to rest the body and mind— 
g#ave mischief—during the thirty-five minutes devoted to 
the lesson ; neither blackboard nor objects are used by 
the teacher, but the quarterly—I had almost said the 
omnipresent quarterly—is, with too many teachers, their 
chief reliance. Is it any wonder that the child is rest- 
less? His bodily and mental activities must find an 
outlet, and usually do, but in a manner not pleaSing to 
the teacher, nor conducive to good order in the class and 
school, ‘ 

Time and again, at Sunday-school conventions, the 
question “ How shall I hold my scholars’ attention, and 


. interest them in the lesson?” has been asked by junior 


and intermediate class teachers, who feel the great differ- 
ence between the teaching methods used by them, and 
those to which their scholars have been accustomed 
while in the primary department. One the largest 
Sunday-schools in our city has very successfully answered 
this question by giving the junior department a room by 
itself. The superintendent in charge prepares her own 
opening and closing exercises, and uses the blackboard 
for the review and to further impress the lesson truth. 
But comparatively few schools can thus set apart a sepa- 
rate room for the juniors, so each teacher must work 
along independent lines. In such cases it seems to me 
that if some of the primary-class methods were trans- 
planted into the higher class, and carefully nurtured, 
they would yield abundant fruit. 

The best primary teachers depend largely upon the 
avenue of sight along which to send the truth into the 
child’s heart, and wisely so. This method of reaching 
the heart through the eye, by means of the blackboard, 
is one which can be very successfully used by the junior- 
class teacher. “ But,” I hear a teacher exclaim, “ I have 
neither class-room nor blackboard!” That is unfortu- 
nate, but even without these the case is not utterly hope- 


' Tess; for a slate, or, better, a pad of ordinary unruled 


letter-paper makes an excellent substitute for a black- 
board, and the interested scholars, closely gathered 
round the teacher, will not need walls to keep them in 
place. A teacher is_given that “corner class” of boys, 
and in a few minutes all the heads are together in a 
bunch. Such a sight has never been seen before! What 
can be the attraction? We go along quietly, and glance 
over the heads of the boys. A sheet of paper in the 
hands of the teacher, upon which she is drawing some 
simple outlines, tracing a journey on a map, jotting down 


the lesson-truths to the eye, the quickest way of reach- 


words the story of the lesson. How easy, and yet how 
effective ! 

Such a use of the paper pad in the class serves a 
double purpose,—it holds the attention of the scholars, 
by appealing to their curiosity as to what is coming 
next, and also interests them by attractively presenting 


ing the heart. 

At times certain. devices cut from cardboard may be 

used. The teacher of one class each Sunday during the 

quarter gave to each scholar a letter 7, about three and 

a half inches long, cut from cardboard, and asked them 

to take it home, and to write upon it, in as few words as 

possible, the thought of the sson. Upon Review Sun- 

day these cards were brought to the class, and the schol- 

ars were reviewed upon the thoughts which had im- 

pressed them. One can readily see that this was helpful 

to the teacher as well as to the scholar, as it showed to 

her, in a measure, the extent of her success in impress- 

ing the thought of. the lessons. 

Pictures, objects, and Oriental curios, are helpful, but 
should be used with discrimination. A picture of the 
leaning tower of Pisa, eleven feet out of plumb through 
the settling of the foundation, was used in the lesson on 
“ Rebuilding the Temple;” a strip of manilla paper 
rolled upon two round sticks of wood in the lesson on 
“ Reading the Law;” a piece of sackcloth and a minia- 
ture scepter in the lesson on “ Esther before the King; ” 
an assayer’s crucible in the lesson on “The Afflictions of 
Job.” Thus pictures and objects may make the story 
more vivid, and deepen the impression of the truth. 

All these means may prove helpful to both teacher 
and scholar; but, of the various aids named, that of the 
slate or paper pad cémmends itself to me as the most 
useful—in fact, as almost indispensable—to the iunior- 
class teacher. 


Springfield, Mass. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


—_——~——_—_ 


THE NEW YEAR’S WALK ACROSS 
THE DAM. 


BY THE REV. EDWARD A. RAND. 


It was New Year’s Day. 

“And that is the way you go across the meadow?” 
asked Rob Salter. 

“Y-y-es,” replied a gray-haired old sailor, Captain 
Titus Manton, who loved the boy and had just been talk- 
ing to him very soberly in his little boat-house, “ but as 
the river runs down through the meadow, it is plain 
you’ve got to get across the river somehow.” 

“Well, Cap’n Manton, caw’t you get across? You 
said ‘ yes,’” 

“T know it, but you will have to go across the dam.” 

“Can’t a boy do that? ” 

“ Ray-ther risky for a boy of yourage. It takes steady 
nerves to walk along the top of that dam, and I wouldn’t 
advise it. You’d better go to your uncle’s, where you 
are visiting, by the road in front of my house, or the 
same way you came.” 

“T must be going now, sir.” 

The gray-haired captain laid his hand on the boy’s 
shoulder. ° 

“You won’t forget what we talked about, Rob?” 

“‘ N-no, sir.” 

“ And remember, Rob, it is time that you decided the 
matter, and gave your heart toGod. Don’t do it just 
because you ought to, but because you want to. Rob, he 
is your dear Father. He loves you, loves you now, and 
you don’t know how much he has done for you, sending 
his dear Son to bring you to his arms. Oh, he has been 
following you, following you, trying to win you to him- 
self, as you can’t possibly realize!” — 

Rob hung his head. 

“Won’t you think of it, now? It is a good time to 
decide such matters.” 

“Tl think of it.” 

Rob turned to take the path to his uncle’s, where he 
was spending a vacation. 

Which way would Rob go? He looked along the road, 
and then across the meadow. The way over the dam— 
how it fascinated Rob]. Was it a wide walk running 
along the edge of the dam ? 

“Of course not,” thought Rob. 
took steady nerves.” 

Was it, then, a long, stout beam, or just a foot-wide 


“The cap’n said it 
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“T’d really like to know,” declared Rob. “ It wouldn’t 

do any harm just to walk down through the field, and go 

to the dam and see how it looks. I can come back and 

go home by the road.” 

That is just the way people talk when they have made 

up their minds really to do a thing, but don’t like to 

own it. As if they would probably “come back” when 

they had gone so far ! 

Down through ‘the meadow Rob walked, and in five 

minutes reached the dam. Although it was winter, the 

season was mild, and but little ice had formed in the river. 

“ The only way to get over this river,” meditated Rob, 

eyeing the dam, “is to go across that narrow plank- 

walk running @léng the top of the dam. I—I—guess 
I will try it.” 

He stepped confidently upon the narrow strip of plank- 

ing. 

** Of course I can walk it,” he declared. 

As he went on, he glanced at the water above the dam. 

In spring;*a wide sheet of crystal made a beautiful 
curve as it turned over the brink of the dam, and 
then plunged down, breaking into folds of the purest, 

whitest, most snow-like foam. Rob now looked down 

upon a big, deep, placid pool, unruffled by any descent 
of liquid crystal. Oh, if he had looked up! It would 
have been better than looking down if he had only 
looked back. He would have seen something interest- 
ing and something safe also,—a man running swiftly 
toward the dam. Another minute the man would reach 
thedam. He had called, but a strong wind carried his 
voice back over the meadow: “‘Holdon!” Panting, he 
could not cry loud. But Rob was not looking back. He 
was looking down, saying, ‘Ob, I am not afraid! I can 
look down. People say you must look up. I—I—I—” 
Here a vicious wind. rushed at him, lifting his hat, 
and Rob staggered, He grew confused. Oh! must he 
lose his balance? He trembled, shook, held out his 
hands as if to grasp something, and down he went. 

What a frightful plunge he made! Splash-sh-sh he 
went into an icy bath. Earth, sky, river, the meadow, the 
whole world, all seemed mixed up in a terrible tumult, 

Had he heard swift steps springing across the dam? 
Did he know that some one had jumped into the big 
pool, making another loud splash? When Rob came up 
the second time, did he see the kindest face in the world 
looking for him? He was too confused to see anything 
clearly, but he realized that a strong hand was laid upon 
him, and he did not sink again. He was borne to the 
shore by his sailor-friend, Captain Manton, and then 
gently led back across the meadow. 

Later that afternoon Rob was at his uncle’s, sitting 
before an open fire kindled in the fireplace of the guest- 
room that Rob occupied, and at his side sat the gray- 
haired sailor who had brought him home, and now had 
been left with the boy by his aunt, “just to look after Rob.” 

“ He’s g good deal shaken up, sir,” the aunt whispered 
to the old sailor, “and you had better stay with him, if 
you will, awhile,” 

*T will, marm,” 

The captain and Rob, sitting before the fire, saw its 
big yellow flames ranning up to meet the wind that was 
coming down beggingly, urging the fire to come up, or 
go somewhere on a wild, wild race with it. 

“You were ever so kind, Cap'n,” declared Rob, laying 
his hand on the captain’s coat-sleeve. 

“ Don’t mentionit, Rob, Oh! don’t mention it, Rob,” 

“ How was it you happened to come? ” 

“T couldn’t well stay away, Rob. I saw you take the 
path across the meadow.” 

“And you knew I'd go aver the dam?” 

“I thought it very likely.” 

Here the captain spoke in a low gentle tone. His 
voice was deep, and it sounded like the wind gently 
making its way through the rigging of a vessel. ‘“ Rob, 
I want to say a word about what we were talking about, 
before you left me, this afternoon. You know I had to 
follow you. So God.in his love feels that he must follow 
us, and he sent Jesus to save us, and, oh, how he has 
searched for souls across sea and land! Ought we not 
to love him in return?” 

Rob nodded his head. 

“It’s a good time to decide to-day. Tell God, when I 
have gone, that you do decide,” 

When alone, a boy knelt on the carpet before the fire, 
and asked God to forgive him because he had forgotten 
all about his love, and that his Saviour had so long-fol- 
lowed him, and he would now give himself up to God. 

It seemed as if out of the fire-glow a golden hand were 
reached, and it touched the head of a boy kneeling on 
the carpet, and silently blessed him there, 
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Watertown, Mass. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[First Quarter, 1894. 


1, January 7.—The First Adam. 

2. January 14.—Adam’s Sin and God's Grace.. 

3. January 21.—Cain and Abel 

4, January 28.—God's Covenant with Noah. 

5, February 4.—Beginning of the Hebrew Nation. 

6. February 11.—God’s Covenant with Abram 

7. February 18.—God's Judgment on Sodom. 

8. February 25.—Trial of Abraham's Faith 

9. March 4.—Selling the Birthright 
10. March 11,—Jacob at Beth-el 
11. March 18.—Wine a Mocker. 











OUTLINE INDUCTIVE STUDIES. 
Prepared by . 
Tue AMERICAN InstITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE. 

[Nots.—An examination upon the material covered by the lessons 
of the past six months will be held in all parts of the world, 
January 10, 1894. A specially prepared direction sheet will be sent 
to all examinees, on receipt of the examination fee (50 cents), con- 
taining: 1. Statement of principles underlying Inductive Bible 
Study. 2. Division of the present subject, with a valuable outline. 
3. Chronological table showing the growth and development of the 
Church from 30 to 100 A.D. 4. Valuable suggestions for the use of 
the note-book. 5. Directions when, and bow, to use the recom- 
mended helps. 6. Questions upon the first fifteen chapters of Acts, 
to be used for review. Address ‘‘The American Institute of Sacred 
Literature, Hyde Park, Chicago, Illinois.’’} 


STUDY III.—THE GROWTH OF MANKIND. 
Genesis 4: 1 to 5: 32. 


1, Tue Brexicat Facts. 

Birth of Cain and Abel (Gen. 4: 1, 2); their chosen pur- 
suits (v. 2b); their offerings (vs. 3, 4); the spirit manifested 
by Cain renders his offering unacceptable (vs. 5-7); Cain 
slays Abel (vs. 8, 9); Cain condemned to be a wanderer (vs. 
10-12); Cain fears blogd-vengeance (vs. 18, 14); Jehovah 
gives him a reminder of divine protection (v. 15); Cain set- 
tles and builds a city (vs. 16,17); his descendants (v. 18); 
the sons of Lamech introduce pastoral and nomadic life, the 
musical arts, and the art of working in metals (vs. 19-22) ; 
Lamech’s triumphal song (vs. 23, 24) ; the birth of Seth and 
Enoch; beginnings of stated worship (vs. 25, 26); the ten 
antediluvians from Adam to Noah, and their ages (5: 1-31); 
the three sons of Noah (v. 32). 


II. Sueexstep Topics. 

1. General Contents of Chapters 4 and 5.—(1.) Historical. 
(a.) Chapter 4 explains the first division of the human family ; 
(6) suggests that it was previously quite numerous; (c) as- 
signs the origin of early civilization to the Cainites; (d) 
assigns the introduction of regular religious observance 
to the Sethites. (2.) Personal. Compare the Cainites— 
active, industrious, progressive—with the religious Seth- 
ites. It is not said, however, that the Cainites were irreli- 
gious, or the Sethites inactive. (3.) Genealogical. Chapter 5 
fills up the gap between the creation of man and the deluge. 
Chapter 4 has a genealogy, but one less distinct. 

2. Things Unexplained. (1.) Lapse of time between 3: 24 
anc 4:3, Chapter 4: 1-3 implies a partially civilized life. 
(2.) The population implied by vs. 14-19. Does this mean 
that Adam and Eve had many other adult descendants at 
that time, or does it support the theory that there were other 
primeval pairs than Adam and Eve? (3.) Origin of sacrifice, 
presupposed in verses 4 and 5, but not explained. (4.) Blood- 
revenge, presupposed as a custom by verse 14. (5.) Method 
of making known the Divine preference for Abel’s sacrifice. 
The idea that fire came down and consumed it may have 
been based on Judges 6 : 21; 1 Kings 18 : 38; 2 Chronicles 
7:1. (6.) The “sign appointed for” Cain. Surely it was 
not a brand, but something which called to mind Jehovah’s 
merciful promise. (7.) The exact occasion of Lamech’s song. 
(8.) The exact meaning of verse 26b. Had there been no 
worship before? (9.) The colorlessness of the lives of the 
antediluvian Sethites. Notice how chapter 4 conveys the 
idea of a compressed narrative, hipting at more than it 
relates, while chapter 5 is the very reverse. 

8. The Sethite Genealogy. (1.) Compare the number of its 
generations with that of the Cainites (4: 16-18). Is there 
any significance in the numbers 10,7, and 3? (2.) Notice 
the curious resemblance of the Cainite names to names in the 
Sethite list, but note the accompanying contrasts (Dods). 
(3.) Determine the number of years allowed between the 
creation of man and the Flood (the Septuagint makes it 
2,262 years). (4.) Consider the difficulties raised by the: ex- 
traordinary length of life assigned to these men. Some 
writers explain these by urging that the names represent, not 
individuals, but rather epochs of history, marked by certain 
predominant names (Bunsen); others regard the names as 
used collectively, an individual standing for a tribe (for ex- 
ample, “Israel” for the nation); others still explain the 


figures as having some astrological significance (Lenormant), 
There is little doubt that the Hebrews took them literally. 

4. The Purpose of the Narratives, . (1-) Religious rather 
than historical, (a.) Note the emphasis laid on the guilt of 
Cain, his, responsibility for his brother, the Divine com- 
passion for Cain, the beneficent results to which the separa- 
tion led, the characteristics of the line of Seth. (b.) Notice 
how the historical facts are mentioned only as a basis for the 
religious ideas. (c,) Ndtice the religious touches in the 
otherwise monotonous Sethite genealogy. (2.) Chapter 4 is 
a chapter of origins,—the origin of many primitive institu- 
tions. (3,) Chapter 5 gives the ancestry of Noah. 

III. Rererences ror READING. 

Ryle (“ Early Narratives of Genesis”), Dods (“Getiets "> 
and Geikie (“ Hours with the Bible”) give valuable dis- 
cussions of these chapters. Lenormant (“ Beginnings of His- 
tory’) discusses them fully in the light of the traditions of 
mankind. A very interesting article for one who cares to 
study this material scientifically is to be found in “ Proceed- 
ings of the Society of Biblical Archwology” (Vol. XV., 
p. 243), by Dr. Fritz Hommel. 





AIDS TO SPECIFIC STUDY. 


LESSON IIT., JANUARY 21, 1894. 
Cain and Abel. 


LESSON TEXT. 


(Gen. 4: 3-13. Memory verses: 3-5.) 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


8 And in process of time it| 3 And in processof timeit came 
came to phss, that Ciin brought to pass, that Cain brought of 
of the fruit of the ground an offer- the fruitof the ground an offer- 
ing unto the Lorp. 4 ingunto the Lorp. And Abel, 

4 And A’bel, he also brought he also brought of the first- 
of the firstlings of his flock and of lings of his flock and of the fat 
the fat thereof. And the Lorp thereof. And the Lorp had 
had respect unto A’bel and to his respect unto Abel and to his 
offering : 5 offering; but unto Cain and to 

5 But unto Cain and to his offer- his offering he had not respect. 
ing he he not réspect. And And Cain was very wroth, and 
Cain was very wroth, and his| 6 hiscountenance fell. Andthe 
countenance fell, Lorp said unto Cain, Why art 

6 And the Lorp said unto Cain, thou wroth? and why is thy 
Why art thou wroth? and why is| 7 countenance fallen? If thou 
thy countenance fallen? doest well, 'shalt thou not be 

7 If thou doest well, shalt thou accepted? and if thou doest 
not be accepted? and if thou not well, sin eoucheth at the 
doest not well, sin lieth at the door: and unto thee *shall be 
door: and unto thee shall be his his desire, and thou shalt rule 
desire, and thou sbalt rule over; 8 over him. And Cain * told 
him. Abel his brother. And it came 

8 And Cain talked with A’bel to pass, when they were in 
his brother : and it came to pass, the field, that Cain rose up 





when they were in the field, that 
Cain rose up against A’bel his 
brother, and slew him, 

9 ¢ And the LorD said unto 
Cain, Where is A’bel thy brother? 
And he said, I know not: AmI 
my brother's keeper? 

10 And hesaid, What hast thou 
done? the voice of thy brother's 
blood crieth unto me from fhe 
ground. 

11 And now art thou cursed 
from the earth, which hath 
opened her mouth to receive thy 


. brother's blood from thy hand. 


12 When thou tillest the ground, 
it shall not henceforth yield unto 
thee her strength ; a fugitive and 
a vagabond shalt thou be in the 
earth. 

13 And Cain said unto the Lorpb, 
My punishment is greater than I 
can bear. 

10r, saall it no’ he lifted u 
over it *Heb, said unto. 


his brother, Let us go into the field. 
forgiven 


against Abel his brother, and 
9 slew him. And the Lorpsaid 
unto Cain, Where is Abel thy 
brother? And he said, I know 
not: am I my brother's keeper? 
10 And he said, What hast thou 
done? the voice of thy broth- 
er’s blood crieth unto me from 
11 the ground. And now cursed 
art thou from the ground, 
which bath opened her mouth 
to receive thy brother’s blood 
12 from thy band; when thou 
tillest the ground, it shall not 
henceforth yield unto thee her 
strength ; a fugitive and a 
wanderer shalt thou be in the 
18 earth. And Cain said unto 
the LorD, ‘My punishment is 
greater ® than I can bear. 





is its desire, but thow shouldest rule 


9? 20Or, 
Many ancient authorities have, said unto Abel 


4Or, Mine iniquity 60r, than can be 


The American Revisers would substitute ** Jehovah” for “the Lornp” 


throughout. 





LESSON PLAN. 


Topic OF THE QUARTER: 


Ruin and Redemption. 


GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: The Son of manis come 
to seek and to save that which was lost.—Luke 19 : 10. 


Lesson Topic: “Evil opposes Good. 
1. Evil Aroused, vs. 3-7. 
Lesson OUTLINE : < 2. Evil Developed, vs. 8. 9. 
3. Evil Condemned, vs. 10-13. 


Goupen Text: By faith A 


bel offered unto God a more ex- 


cellent sacrifice than Cain.—Heb. 11 : 4. 


Datty Home Reaprnes:?! 


M.—Gen. 4: 3-13. Cain and Abel. 


T.—Psa. 51 
W.—Heb. 11 : 1-6. By 
T.—Matt. 5 


: 10-19. Acceptable sacrifice. 


faith. 


:17-24 Anger condemned. 


F.—1 John 3: 10-18. Brotherly love. 


$.—Eph. 4 : 23-32. 
$.—Heb. 12: 18-26. T 


~} The sondage bere used are 


Be kind. 


he blood of sprinkling. 
those of the International Bible- 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, EVIL.AROUSED. 

1. A Common Act : 

Cain brought . . . an offering... . Abel, he also brought (3, 4). 
The great God . > iioMregardeth not persons (Deut. 10 : 17). 
me _ feareth him... is acceptable to. him (Acts 10: 85). 

. -judgeth to each man’s work (1 Pet. 1 : 17). 

: r Diftering Estimate : 

The Lord had respect unto Abel:...unto Cain... he had 
not (4, 5). 
~ tn ghey offered unto God a more excellent sacrifice than Cain 

e : 4). 

Cain was of the evil one. . . . His works were evil (1 John 3 : 12). 
Woe unto them! for they went in the way of Cain (Jude 11). 
iil, A Coming of Wrath : 

Catia was very wroth, and his cowntenance fell (5). 
He that is slow to anger is better than the mighty (Prov. 16 : $2). 
a one who is angry ... . shall be in danger ar 5 ; 22). 

Put ye also away all these ; anger, wrath (Col. 3 : 8). 
IV. A Persistence in Wrath: 

The Lord said unto Cuin, Why art thou wrothf (6.) 


Cease from cme, and forsake wrath (Psa. 37 : 8). 
Anger resteth in the bosom of fools (Eccl. 7 : 9). 
Let not the sun go down upon your wrath (Eph. 4 : 26). 


Il. EVIL DEVELOPED, 
I. By Opportunity : 
It came to pass, when they wéPe in the field (8). 
When the woman saw, . . . she took (Gen. 8 : 6). 


When I saw, . . . I cove . and took (Josh. 7 : 21). 
He sought opportunity to deliver him unto them (Matt. 26 : 16). 


i, Into Brutality : 
Cain rose up against Abel his brother, and slew him (8). 


Wrath is cruel, and anger is outra; oes (Prov: 27 : 4). 
The blood of Abel the righteous ( t. 23 : 35). 
be HN . slew his brother. And ook Hh, slew he him? (1 John 


il. Into Stolidity : 
I know not: am I my brother's keeper? (9.) 


Pharaoh's heart was hardened, and he pesehenet not (Exod. 7 : 22). 
Thy hardness and impenitent heart (Rom, 2 : 5). 
Who being past feeling gave themselves up (Eph. 4:19). 


Ill EVIL CONDEMNED. 
|. By Natural Justice : 
Thy brother’s blood crieth unto mes * ground (10). 
Surely your blood. . . will I require (Gen. 9 : 


Life for _— eye for ey e, tooth for tooth, hand > hand (Exod. 21 : 24), 
How long .. . dost thounot judge and avenge our blood? (Rev. 6 : 10). 


li, By Divine Revelation : 
And now cursed are thou (11). 


Cursed be the man that heareth not the words (Jer. 11 : 3). 
The wrath of God is revealed... against all un iness oe 1:18). 
Because of these things cometh the wrath of (Eph. 


I. With Sweeping Breadth : 
A ner and a wanderer shalt thou be (12). 


Gaseed - o> ip the city, and, ° - the field (Deut, 28 : 16), 
Pe. asket and t) yk nosdingrous Deut. 28: gm, 
The ou curse of the Lord is in the house of the wWioked (Prov. 3 733). 


IV. With Crushing Weight: 
My punishment is greater than I can bear (13). 


On whomsoever it shall fall, it will scatter him as dust (Luke 20 : 18). 
«+ & fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living God (Heb. 


31). 
Fall on us, and hide us from the face of him (Rev. 6 : 16). 


Verses 3, 4.—‘‘Cain brought. ... And Abel, he also brought.”” (1) 
Points of similarity ; (2) Points ‘of “divergence. 

Verse 4.—‘‘ The Lord had respect unto Abel and to his offering.’’ (1) 
A superior offering ; (2) An unerring inspection ; (3) An honorable 
recognition. 

Verse 6.—‘‘ Why art thou wroth?”’ (1) Wrath recognized ; (2) Cause 
sought; (8) Correctness one. ,@ ) A formal question ; (2) An 
actual rebuke ; (3) A gracious a 

Verse 7.—“If thou doest we en thou not be accepted?» (1) 
Acceptance Loyang gt (2) Well-doing required ; (3) Submisston —_ 

Verse 9.—‘‘Am I my brother’s keeper?” (1) God’s implicat 
(2) Cain’s evasion.—(1) Cain’s obligation; (2) Abel’s expectation ; (3) 
God's observation. ' 

Verse 10 —‘‘ What hast thou done?” (1) A deed of darkness; ( 

A thrust of sunlight.—(1) The murdered Abel; (2) The confron 
Cain; (3) The Yoneins Jehovah. 
Verse 13.—" My punishment is greater than I can bear.”’ Cain’s 
punishment (1) red; (2) Announced; (3) Deprecated ; (4) Exe- 
ba .—(1) Fearful crime ; (2) Commensurate penalty ; (3) Despairing 
submission. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


THE CRIME OF MURDER. 


Eorbidden (Exod, 20 : 13; Rom. 13 : 9). 

Explained (Matt. 5 : 21, 22; 1 John 8 : 15). 

A carnal work (Matt. 15 : 19;-Gal. 5: 19, 21). 

A satanic work (John § : 44). 

Fearfully. punished (Gen. 4 : 11, 14; 9:6; Num. 35 : 30). 
Unfits for heaven (Rev. 21 : 8; 22: 15). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS AND 
CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY PROFESSOR WILLIS J. BEECHER, D.D. 
LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


LireraRy StructurE.—The second section of Genesis 
extends from 2: 4b to the end of the fourth chapter. Our 
lesson is taken from the fourth chapter, which is the third 
principal part of the section. The chapter is a record of the 
early history of two branches of the human race. Of the 
Cainite branch a somewhat full account is given (vs, 1-24), 
and the subject practically dismissed. ~ Of the Sethite branch 
only a few words are said (vs. 25, 26), this branch being 
treated of in the following chapters. Six lines of an ancient 
song are cited in verses 23 and 24. .Many hold that the 
cited passage begins with the second clause of verse 16; but 
that is less evident. 

Drvixe Names.—In the first section, the name Elohim 
(“God”) is used exclusively. In the second section, the 
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narrator himself uniformly uses the name Jehovah (“the 
Lorp” in the versions). When, however, he introduces 
the serpent or Eve as speaking, he represents them as using 
the name Elohim, except in 4: 1, where Eve says “ Jehovah.” 
To the name Jehovah the name Elohim is added in the 
second and third chapters, but not in the fourth, These 
phenomena are easily traceable in the versions, as well as in 
the Hebrew, and have their bearing on the questions con- 
nected with the origin of the Pentateuch. 

Date oF THE Events.—Our marginal Bibles date the 
creation B, C. 4004, the birth of Cain the following year, and 
the murder *a hundred and twenty-eight years later. It 
should be understood that this is all conjectural. Between 
forty and forty-one centuries before Christ are accounted for 
by the numerals given in our Hebrew Bibles. Those given 
in the Septuagint would extend the period by many cen- 
turies. But the Bible does not profess to give a complete 
chronology, and no one may guess how many centuries there 
may have been that are not accounted for. Further, back of 
the time of the downfall of Samaria there is no uniformity in 
the understanding that scholars have of the dates that are 
actually given. 

Events Precepine THE Lesson.—The Surroundings of 
the last lesson closed with the expulsion of Adam and Eve 
from Eden. The event next recorded is the birth of Cain 
and Abel, and their becoming respectively husbandman 
and shepherd (4 : 1, 2). This is followéd at once by the 
lesson. 

Pxiacz.—In the Hebrew, chapter 4 begins with a clause of 
circumstance. This very naturally, though not of necessity, 
may indicate a pluperfect. Cain, at least, may have been 
born in the Garden of Eden. The events of the lesson were 
transacted near the garden, as verse 16 shows. 

SuBsEQquEeNtT Events.—The lesson closes in the midst of 
Cain’s complaint. In verses 13-16 we have the record of that 
complaint and of Jehovah’s reply. Cain, being punished 
under God’s law,{s by that law protected from all farther 
punishment. God disbelieves in lynch law. Nothing is 
oftener rebuked in the Bible than the illegal punishment 
even of the guilty. Then in verses 16-24 we have a brief 
account of Cain’s subsequent life, and of his descendants, and 
then a few words introducing the history of the line of Seth. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 


The lesson describes to us the acceptance of Abel’s offering 
in preference to Cain’s (vs. 3-5 a) ; Cain’s feeling in regard to 
it (v. 5b); Jehovah’s expostulation with Cain (vs. 6, 7); the 
murder (v.8); Jehovah’s calling Cain to account (vs. 9-13). 

So far as appears, the two brothers had hitherto lived in 
amity, Cain having the precedence that naturally belonged 
to the first-born. ‘ . 

Verse 3.—In process of time: The form of the Hebrew is 
“from an end of days.” The phrase indicates the close of 
a definite period of time of some sort, perhaps the close of a 
year.—An offering: The Variorum Bible says that the word 
means literally a gift. This needs explanation. When not 
used of sacrifices, the word ordinarily denotes the tribute paid 
by-a subordinate to his superior, though perhaps with the 
polite implication that the tribute is to be regarded as a vol- 
untary token of respect and allegiance. In the Levitical 
system the word denotes the “ meat-offering,” the auxiliary 
offering of fine flour that went with each animal that was 
sacrificed. In the text it is used in a meaning wide enough 
to include Abel’s animal offering, as well as Cain’s offering of 
agricultural products.— Of the fruit of the ground: He brought 
of that which God had given him. 

Verse 4.— His flock: Abel also brought of that which God 
had given him.—Firstlings: First-born animals. In this he 
is represented as following a usage that was afterward incor- 
porated into the Levitical law.—T! . fat thereof: The fat parts 
of the animals offered. Still hig usage is that of the Leviti- 
cal law. This phrase seems to imply the existence of an 
altar, and the burning of part of the offering upon it. Why 
should the fat be mentioned, except as something to be burned 
upon the altar? Thi8 verse is sometimes quoted in proof 
that Abel brought the best he had. Probably he did, but 
the verse does not say so.—Had respect : God accepted Abel’s 
offered allegiance, and not Cain’s. It is picturesque and 
effective to imagine that he did this by fire from heaven, 
which kindled the effering on one altar, and not on the other; 
but, as a matter of fact, we have no information as to the way 
in which he signified his will. 

‘ Verse 5.—Cain felt envious, just as men of his type feel in 
all ages, when others ate more successful than they. Envy, 
fostered in the heart, is incipient murder. The most prac- 
* tical thing any of us can do with this account is to make it 
warn us of the danger of. indulging envious feelings.— His 
countenance fell: The Targum translates this, “ His face hid 
itself.” He no longer held up his head like a ‘man, and 
looked one straight in the eye, but went about hanging his 
head, with downcast features and averted glance, with a sulky, 
dangerous look in his face. Like other envious men, he 
hated his successful brother, though no harm had come to 
him from his brother’s success. Like other envious men, he 


not only brooded over the trouble he had; but vexed himself 
with troubles that were purely imaginary. In particular, he 
made himself think that Jehovah's preference had raised his 
younger brother to a position of superiority over himself, and 
he was exasperated over this fancied violation of his rights, 
Verse 6.—Remonstrating with Cain, Jehovah urges three 
considerations, . First, Cain’s trouble has arisen solely from 
his not doing as he ought. Abel is not to blame. Cain has 
no reason for feeling hardly toward Abel on account of it. 
Second, the remedy is in Cain’s own hands. It consists simply 
in his doing as he ought. He wi!l not help himself by harm- 
ing Abel. Third, Cain is mistaken in imagining that God’s 
recognition of Abel’s offering changes the relations of subor- 
dination hitherto existing between the two brothers. No 
right belonging to Cain as the first-born had been interfered 
with. His making himself miserable over this is groundless, 
Verse 7.—Shalt thou not be accepted? This phrase, in the 
Hebrew, is simply a noun with negative and interrogative 
signs. The form may be exhibited in English as follows: 
“(Is there] not uplifting [to thee]?” By varying the words 
to be supplied, and varying the interpretation of the physical 
term “uplifting,” a great variety of meanings may be pro- 
posed. Several variants are found in the margins of the ver- 
sions and elsewhere, but the rendering of the text is the best. 
God says to Cain: Whenever you do as you ought, you are 
accepted. If you were not accepted this time, it was because 
you did not as you ought. ‘It was not Abel’s fault.—Sin lieth 
at the door: The Hebrew word for sin is feminine, while the 
participle translated “lieth” is masculine. Sin is thought of 
as some object lying at the door, and that object is thought 
of as grammatically in the masculine gender. I think that 
the old interpretation, “ a sin-offering lieth at the door,” is 
correct, The writer thinks of Cain as a chieftain, for whom 
the proper sin-offeriag would be a male goat (Lev. 4: 23). 
We bave here one more item of proof that the Levitical,law 
incorporated usages that were already existing long before. 
Jehovah’s argument with Cain is: The remedy is in your 
own hands, A correct sin-offering is easily attainable. Bring 
such an offering. Bring it in a right spirit. Thus you will 
find your remedy. You will find none in hating or injuring 
Abel. Next to this interpretation is the one that understands 
Jehovah as saying to Cain that sin is the reason of his not 
doing as he ought, and therefore of his not being accepted, 
and that sin is an object lying near at hand, so that he may 
understand the case, and seek the true remedy. He should 
do this instead of nursing his anger toward Abel. The dif- 
ferent view given in the English Revised Version will be 
considered presently.— Unio thee shall be his desire, and thou 
shalt rule over him: This is parallel, word for word, with 
Genesis 3 : 16, “Unto thy husband shall be thy desire, and 
he shall rule over thee,” and almost of necessity the two are 
parallel in meaning. The word in these two places trans- 
lated “desire” occurs elsewhere only in Canticles 7 : 10, 
where it describes the longing of the beloved for his spouse. 
The meaning clearly is that Abel’s desire shall still be unto 
Cain, and Cain shall still have dominion over him. That is, 
Cain’s rights as elder brother have not been interfered with, 
and he has no reason for complaint on that score. 

The English revisers, partly in the text and partly in the 
margin, give a very different view of the verse: “Sin couch- 
eth at the door: and unto thee is its desire, but thou shouldest 
rule over it.” The Variorum Bible explains this by saying, 
“Sin is figured as a beast of prey, ready to spring upon the 
man who allows it the opportunity.” With due deference to 
the consensus of opinion in favor of this explanation, I think 
it untenable. For this I have already givenstrong reasons, In 
addition, the verb here translated “lieth” uniformly describes 
animals as lying down to rest, never as crouching for prey. 
The usage includes about thirty-five instances, and is decisive. 
The word “desire” occurs only three times, but it uniformly 
denotes respectful affection felt by one person for another 
person, never the desire of a beast for his prey. It would be 
proper to say that Cain ought to rule over the wild beast sin, 
in the sense of subduing it, curbing, restraining it, but not in 
the sense of having sin for a subject or a subordinate. But 
the verb here used commonly has this latter meaning, and 
never, I think, the former, not even in Psalm 89: 9 or Prov- 
erbs 16 : 32, 

Verse 8.—A man thoroughly under the power of envious 
feeling is deaf to the voice of God and of reason. Cain 
allowed his senseless envy to ripen into murder.—Cain told : 
The expression is some way incomplete. The Old Version 
paraphrases it into “Cain talked with.” The margin of the 
Revised Version gives eithet.an ancient variant reading, or 
an ancient attempt to fill the ellipsis, ‘‘ Cain said to Abel his 
brother, ‘ Let us go into the field.’ ”—Slew him: We have no 
details of the crime. The Bible is more reticent than modern 
newspapers. 

Verse 9.—The envious man is not made happier or more 
successful by his crime.— Where is Abel? No wrong done 
escapes God’s knowledge or his justice —J know not: This 
man was 60 blinded by envy that he committed murder. Now 
he is so blinded that he denies it before God. 

Verse 10.—The voice of thy brother’s blood crieth: It is inter- 





estingly characteristic that the Targum makes this to be the 


voice of the posterity that would have sprung from Abel had 
he not been slain. 

Verse 12—A fugitive and a wanderer: Why this, instead 
of death, should be the doom pronounced on Cain, is a ques- 
tion not easy to answer. 

Verse 13,—Bear: The physical meaping of the word is to 
lift up, to carry. In secondary uses it may mean to endure, 
or to forgive. Whether we render “ My punishment is too 
great to bear,” or “ My iniquity is too great to forgive,” in 
either case it is a pity that the envious man had not sooner 
been willing to look at these aspects of the case. 

Why God accepted Abel's offering in preference to Cain’s.— 
Our data are found in the narrative itself, and in the New 
Testament comment in Matthew 23 : 35; Luke 11:51; 
Hebrews 11:4; 12:24; 1 John 3 : 12; and Jude 11. In 
these passages it is said that Abel was righteous (not holy, or 
good, or upright, but righteous), that his works were right- 
eous, that he had faith, that his sacrifice was more excellent 
than Cain’s. Farther, he, or his blood (that is, I suppose, the 
blood which he shed in offering his sacrifice), are compared 
with “the blood of sprinkling” of the new covenant. 

Abel must have possessed agricultural products as well as 
animals, and Cain must have possessed animals as well as 
other products, Each brought of that which God had given 
him. Presumably, each brought the best of its kind, though 
that is not stated. Each offering expressed allegiance to 
God. But the offering which Abel chose also signified that 
he was conscious of sin, conscious of deserving God’s wrath, 
heartbroken for sin, righteous only as justified by God’s 
free grace, penitently accepting that grace. And, having 
this significance, it was a type of the one sacrifice for sin that 
was to be made in later time. Cain chose an offering which 
expressed none of these things, but merely a feeling of respect 
for the Almighty, and a wish to be on good terms with him. 
In other words, Abel came as a penitent, believing sinner, 
and was accepted through the one Meditator, while Cain re- 
fused so to come. From this central fact radiate the differ- 
ences of spirit, of conduct, of character, and of destiny that 
marked the two brothers. Had Cain been willing to confess 
his sinfulness and be saved by grace, divine grace were power- 
ful enough to save him, even from the passion of envy and 
its results, 
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THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D,D., LL.D. 


The early. history of mankind in the Book of Genesis re- 
minds one of a view in which we see only the summits of a 
few mountains, one beyond the other, with noglimpse of the 
wide intervening stretches that lie in broad tracts between 
them. A name or two is given, as if they were the only ones 
of the time, when they are either names of clans, embracing 
whole populations, or those of individuals, who alone are 
mentioned from their special relations to subsequent events, 
This explains such matters as the growth of the race, even 
in the days of Cain, so that he could speak as he does of a 
seemingly widespread population. 

It is to be remembered, moreover, that when it is said that 
he built a city, that high-sounding name may well mean no 
more than it does in newly settled countries at this time. I 
recollect passing a point in the woods in Canada, which, they 
told me, was the town of Moore, and, on asking where the 
houses were, was shown a post intended as the center of the 
fature city, and, as yet, all there was of it. In any case, 
the beginnings of places are always insignificant. 

The story of Adam’s, “the man’s,” great household calamity, 
—in connection with Cain and Abel, is touching in its simple 
narrative. No child had been born in Eden,—a fact which 
seems to point to the period of innocence as only brief. After 
a time, however, Eve had the unspeakable delight of holding 
in her arms a living child,—that miracle of miracles even 
now, but how much more so in the case of the first infant 
born into the world! “I have gotten, or borne, a man,” 
cried the fond mother, “ with the help of Jehovah!” And 
deep would be her joy for such a mitigation of the grief at the 
loss of Paradise ; for she would think her boy a very heaven 
of delight in the love it drew forth to its helplessness. But 


second son, after an interval, lay in her arms. She had 
called the first-born Cain, meaning “a new life, produced” or 
“created.” She calls the second Abel, in Accadian “a son,” 
or “a child,” but in Hebrew, very aptly, “a breath,” or 
“vanity ;” for the story of his life and death was to show 
that vanity is written on all things human, 

The pastoral life is the earliest in the ordinary develop- 
ment of a race ; but man had been sent forth from Eden “ to till 
the ground from whence he was taken.” But agriculture 
and the tending of flocks and herds are both assigned to the 
earliest age of the world; for Abel became “a keeper of 
sheep, but Cain was a tiller of the ground.” There is no 
indication of a gradual rise from naked savagery in the 
Scripture narrative ; no period in which the forefathers of 





the race lived as cave-dwelling hunters, or sustained them- 


her sky was to be sadly over-clouded before all was done! A 
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selves on roots and shell-fish, as we find in the case of some 
tribes of after ages. Degeneracy is assumed as having 
gradually overtaken the tribes that have shown it,, the 
first condition of mankind having been distinctly a higher 
one. 

But the dispositions of the brothers were very different. 
Abel was “righteous,” Cain ungodly; or, as St. John ex- 
presses it, ‘‘ of the evil one.” With such a nature, it is not 
surprising that he hated a brother whose religious spirit was 
so different from his own. But the awfullength to which he 
let his jealousy and ill-will carry him, in the end, is a caution 
to us all; for, assuredly, he could have had no idea that it 
would at last brand his name as that of the first murderer. 
The special grievance that worried the elder brother was the 
fact that God showed, in some way, his satisfaction with the 
offerings of Abel, and withheld a similar approval from those 
of Cain. 

The simple language of early times describes God as mark- 
ing that Cain’s countenance had fallen, and that he was en- 
raged at Abel, and as asking him why it should beso, “If 
thou doest well,” said Jehovah, “canst thou not lift up thy 
offering with as much assurance of acceptance as thy brother ? 
And if thou doest not well, does not sin lie at thy door to 
spring on thee like a wild beast? His will is to do yours, but 
thou shouldst rule over him as a guide in righteousness, not 
as a tyrant.” ° 

But Cain could not humble himself, and, at last, his fury 
overcame him. “ Let us go into the open country,” said he 
to Abel, but when he had got him away from every one, he fell 
onhim and murdered him. ‘“ Where is Abel thy brother?” 
cried the voice of God, as we read, presently. But Cain pre- 
tended ignorance, and asked if he was his brother’s keeper. 
“What hast thou done?” cried the voice. “ Your brother's 
blood cries against you to me from the ground to avenge it.” 
He was “ cursed from the land” into which Abel’s blood had 
sunk ; that blood cursing him from the earth, a8 with a liv- 
ing voice. He could not stay where it was, He must flee 
from the cry; nor could he be henceforth anything but a 
wanderer, seeking vainly to escape its pursuit of him. Cain 
felt it must be so, but trembled at this awful outlawry. “Any 
one finding him,” he groaned, “ would kill him, as a blood 
avenger for Abel.” “If any one slay thee,” answered Jeho- 
vah, “ it shall be avenged sevenfold.” 

And then, we are told, “the Lord set a mark on Cain, lest 
any one finding him should kill him.” What this means has 
been the subject of endless discussion; but the two most 
plausible conjectures seem to be, that it was either some mark 
set on him as a warning not to injure him, or a sign granted 
by God asa pledge that he would be protected. What the 
“mark” was, it is impossible to tell, Some have had the 
strange thought that his tongue turned white; others, that 
a particular dress was assigned him; others, that his face 
turned black; while others have maintained that he grew 
hairy like a beast, and that a horn grew out of his head. 
Some rabbis have fancied that God stamped one of the He- 
brew letters on his arm; others, that one was impressed on 
his brow, as a symbol of divine forgiveness, after he had 
shown his profound sorrow for his crime. Gesenius trans- 
lates it more practically, but less fancifully, “God gave him 
a sign.” 

He went out, we are told, “from the presence of the Lord.” 
Does this mean, “from the sacred spot consecrated by the 
manifestation of Jehovah,” as that when worship was to be 
paid him, and at which he could be approached? To be 
banished from the place where “ God’s honor dwelt,” was a 
terrible thing, even in late Scripture history ; but on the 
dawn of time must have been, indeed, a punishment almost 
“too hard to bear.” 
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THE FIRST BLOODSHED. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


The first transgression was a sin against God; the second 
was a crime against man. If the first great commandment of 
love to God is broken, the second, of love to neighbors, will 
not long be kept. The bond of society is religion. The 
brotherhood of man follows from the fatherhood of God, 

* The significance of this story is inexhaustible. We can only 
touch the salient points. 

1. We note, first, the germ of the crime. The reason for 
the rejection of Cain’s sacrifice and the acceptance of Abel’s 
is not to be sought, as has often been done, in the different 
materials of each. It is an anachronism to judge these offer- 
ings by the standard of the Levitical law, or to suppose that 
Abel’s expressed conscious need of a propitiatory sacrifice 
while Cain’s did not. Each brother brought what he had: 
the farmer brought of his crops; the shepherd, of his flocks. 
The language of the narrative is emphatic and precise in 
pointing out that, in each case, #t was the offerer who was 
first accepted, and then his sacrifice; or, in other words, that 
the reason for the different treatment of the two offerings 
was the different characters of the two men. 

The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews simply explains 


the words of Genesis when he says that Abel’s sacrifice was 
acceptable because of Abel’s “faith.” His heart went with 
his offering. His worship expressed devotion, dependence, 
confidence. Whatever form of worship is vitalized by these 
is an odor of a sweet smell to God. Whatever form is devoid 
of them is an abomination in his sight. The broad distinc- 
tion of the two kinds of worship is drawn at the beginning 
of history. The first pair of recorded worshipers summed in 
themselves the sad experience of all future ages ; for the one 
was genuine, and the other heartless. 

It is vain to speculate on the manner in which the divine 
acceptance and rejection were signified. Each worshiper 
knew the fate of his sacrifice, and each worshiper may do so 
still if he will watch his own heart, 

The effect of the rejected sacrifice should have been con- 
viction in the offerer’s conscience, and search for the cause in 
himself, and repentance. God does not arbitrarily put aside 
such sacrifices as Cain’s; It is love which refuses them, in 
order thereby to lead to self-knowledge. Men are angry with 
God, when they should be angry with themselves. And, 
like Cain, they often are indignant that they do not get spir- 
itual blessings which they do not truly desire, and could not 
profit by if they hadthem. If he had really wished the accept- 
ance of his sacrifice, he would have cried, “ Show me where- 
fore thou contendest with me.” He was angry, not because he 
prized the favor of God, but because his brother had what he 
had not, So he was the first of fhe long line of people who 
charge God with partiality, because he does not give them 
what they do not really want, and who will not learn that 
the only reason for their not enjoying God's smile is in them- 
selves, 

Cain’s anger flashed up to heaven and down to earth. 
Jealousy of his brother bred murderous hate of him, because, 
as John says, “ His own works were evil, and his brother's 
righteous.” Note, then, the existence from the beginning of 
the two classes of good and evil men, and the bitter enmity in 
the breasts of the latter provoked by the very blamelessness of 
the former. How profoundly true to the later history of hu- 
manity is it that the first outburst of hatred was due to the 
difference between true and spurious religion! No bitterness 
is more bitters than that of the worldly man against the 
“saints.” Cain took the short, plain method of murder. 
This generation has politer ways of expressing the same feel- 
ings. But the “church” and the “ world” were in opposi- 
tion then, as they are now, and as they will be till the world 
becomes the church. 

2..Note the.divine remonstrance aiming at crushing the 
germ of the crime. No divine voice spoke to Eve before she 
stretched out her hand to the fatal fruit. But ber fallen son 
had God’s pleading with him ; for God increases his calls as 
men increase their distance from him. There are difficulties in 
the interpretation of verse 7, which other pens will deal with. 
We need only point out that the rendering, “Shalt thou not 
be accepted ? ” seems to us to be worthier, and more accordant 
with the ‘circumstances and the context, than “Is there not 
lifting up?” (that is, of the fallencountenance). God would 
turn Cain’s thoughts inwards, bidding him seek the reason 
for his offering having been rejected in his own character, 
instead of sulkily blaming God for it. The great truth 
which prophets and apostles never weary of proclaiming is 
spoken at the dawn of history and of worship, “ the prayer 
of the wicked is abomination.” “If any man be'a worshiper 
of God, and doeth his will, him he heareth.” That was an 
inducement to Cain to “do well.” 

The other half of the divine remonstrance is a warning 
against doing evil, It is clothed in picturesque form. “If 
thou doest not well, sin coucheth at the door,” like a crouch- 
ing wild beast ready to spring, or like a dog ready to slip in 
as soon as the door is opened, There is another “standing 
at the door and knocking.” Which shall we allow to come 
in? That dangerous dweller at the threshold is brought 
there by Cain’s own fault. He has done evil, therefore greater 
sin threatens and is ready to rend him. His hate will blos- 
som into murder if he does not take care. The nemesis of 
all incipient sin is that it brings greater in its wake, as 
thieves put a small boy in to open the door for their 
entrance. 

But there is no need to fall a victim to it, greedily though 
its eyes are fixed on its hoped-for prey. ‘ Unto thee shall 
be its desire, but thou shalt rule over it.’ The words are a 
dreadful reminiscence of those spoken to Eve. Sin clings to 
a man with longing, which is a hideous parody of the wife’s 
loving yearning for her husband. The man most entangled 
in its embraces may, by a 8trong effort, wrench himself free. 
God sought to arouse Cain to an act of self-assertion, in de- 
pendence on his grace, which should drive away the lurking 
demon from the heart’s door. Hate need not end in murder. 
No evil thoughts neéd be solidified into act. P 

3. Thecrime itself is narrated with the unemotional brevity 
which makes the Bible narratives so impressive. The He- 
brew does not tell what Cain said to Abel. The Septuagint 
and other early versions insert “ Let us go into the field.” 

If that supplement is correct, the invitation may have been 
a scheme to get Abel alone. But if it was the divine remon- 





strance which Cain repeated, as seems suggested by the ex- 


pression, there must have been a momentary inclination to 
obey the remonstrance: His hate softened for a moment, and 
his will wavered. There are instants in all lives when men 
are all but turned from evil—and, alas! they are not true to 
their better selves, but sink back to the old vices. 

Opportunity fans the flame of evil purpose. Out there in 
the open there was nobody to help or to see. Solitude often 
surrenders men to the dominion of their besetting evils. 
There was nothing to divert Cain’s brooding thoughts. There 
stood the object of his hate; a sudden rush of passion filled 
his heart with wrath ; God’s voice was forgotten. Up went 
his arm, bearing some implement of his husbandry, and the 
first death was a murder by a brother. How dismal a series 
of successors it has had! Here is the letting out of the 
waters which in wars and persecutions have flooded the 
world. Here is the true criminality of all taking of human 
life. “It is slaying “thy brother.” Note the frequent 
recurrence of the word “thy brother.” Stripped of its 
tinsel and false glory, war is here reduced to its simplest 
expression. 

4. Note the divine sentence. Adam, after his sin, was 
asked, “ Where art thou?” The question to Cain was still 
sterner, “ Where is Abel thy brother?” God speaks quickly 
after sin, and recalls what had been forgotten when it was 
committed. If Cain had remembered that Abel was his 
brother his hand would have fallen harmless by hisside. Adam 
acknowledged fear).and tried to excuse himself. Cain trucu- 
lently lied, and denied that he had any obligations to his 
brother. No doubt he put strong contempt into his re- 
iteration of the word. He was his brother’s brother, at 
all events, and his conscience told him that he was thereby, 
in a real sense, his keeper, and should not have been his 
murderer. 

The appeal of every sin for retribution is solemnly declared 
by that forcible metaphor of the shed blood crying from the 
ground. The words for “blood’”’ and for “crying” are 
plural, as if each several drop that stained, the green herbage 
had a tongue, and each tongue had a cry for vengeance. That 
voice will never be stilled, nor will its echoes in the fratri- 
cide’s conscience ever die. “ Dead men tell no tales.” Do 
they not? They do tell the tale of their murder to God and 
to their slayer. That is enough. 

The sentence follows. “Cursed art thou from (that is, so 
as to be removed from) the ground,” probably means the 
same as the subsequent sentence of wandering. He is cursed 
in that he is driven from the polluted spot. How vould he 
continue to till that ground? There are places associated 
with our evil deeds which we dare not revisit. An evil con- 
science drives a man to restless wanderings. How could Cain 
live beside Adam and Eve? He must flee ; but he could not 
flee from himself. Sin, and especially sin against our brethren, 
drives men apart, and condemns the evil doer to be a fugitive, 
Cain more than killed himself when he killed Abel. 
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TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


Cain was religiously brought up, pious and worshipful. 
He knew the true God and the right way of worship. His 
offering may have been all right. It was Abel’s faith (Heb. 
11 : 4) and conséyuent character that made his a more excel- 
lent sacrifice. 

Then Cain’s real character came out. Wrath burned with 
Cain exceedingly. It burned against Abel because he was 
better. To be acceptable to God requires something more 
than offerings. Men may offer ample oblations, gifts to 
charities, universities, churches, from selfish motives, but 
dearer to God are the simple prayers of the poor. 

The Lord tried to save Cain even then, before the murder. 
If thou doest well, thou shalt still be accepted ; but if ill, the 
croucher lies at the door to seize thee. The wild beast of 
any sin crouches behidd, tightening its muscles for a spring. 
How vivid and true is Scripture expression! It is refreshing 
to find so much and guch personal communion of God with 
men, good and bad, a hundred and twenty-five years after 
the sin in Eden. ‘ 

After this personal labor on the part of God, Cain talked 
with Abel we know not how many times. Bat at length 
the old anger rose uncontrollably, and he murdered him, 
not by premeditation, but by sudden wrath, which is a short 
madness. 

After murder follows lies, deceits, and all sorts of sins. 
One fever-germ soon breeds a million. One sin cannot live 
alone. Still the divine effort is not abated. Had God foumd 
penitence and confession, we know that the blood of the. 
Lamb to be slain thousands of years later would have covered 
the blood of Abel. But as there ‘was none, punishment must 
follow. Then all sin’s pleasure was turned toterror. But 
even in the punishment of Cain was mingled mercy. His 
extreme of terror was abated, and he was made a warning to 
all who saw the mark on his forehead. Every ethnic litera- 
ture shows traces of this first startling murder. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Cain brought of the fruit of the ground an offering unto the 
Lord. And Abel, he also brought of the firstlings of his flock and 
of the fat thereof. And the Lord had respect to Abel and unto 
his offering: but unto Cain and to his offering he had not respect 

} (vs. 3-5). If Cain offered of what he had to give, and Abel 
} offered of what he had, why should the one gift be less ac- 
Zl ceptable in God’s sight than the other? There must have 
been a difference in the spirit or in the meaning of the two 
e; offerings to make such a difference in their acceptableness 
with God. Blood stands for life. The offering of one’s own 
blood, or of substitute blood, is the offering of one’s self. 
There can be no gift that equals that. To offer of one’s pos- 

sessions is at the best a partial offer. To offer one’s self, in- 
cluding one’s possessions, is a perfect offer. Cain came to 
God with a present from the fruits and vegetables he had 
cultivated. Abel came in trustfalness, proffering blood as 
signifying the gift of himself. God cannot be pleased with 
a present that does not include its giver. Gold and silver, 
time and talents, services of any sort, are nothing to God in 
comparison with the proffer of one’s own self. He seeks 
“not yours, but-you.” If we would have our offerings well 
pleasing to God, we must see that they include ourselves. 
The Lord said unto Cain, Why art thou wroth? (v.6.) If 
we are angry, it is well for us to consider whether we can 
justify our anzer in God’s sight. "We may think or feel that 
we can excuse ourselves, or that our friends would be ready 
to excuse us, for being angry; but if we are to attempt to 
justify ourselves before God, that is another matter. Yet, 
‘unless we can justify our action and spirit as we stand face to 
face with God, we and our course are without justification. 
God knows us as we are, in all our weakness and in all our 
liability to fall or fail. He knows our surroundings, and he 
measures our temptations. He loves us, also, with more than 
afather’s and a mother’s love. If any one can find a real 
excuse for us, God can, And if we are angry, God will ask 
us why we are angry. We must consider what answer we are 
to give to God when God asks us the question he asked Cain. 
Cain rose up against Abel his brother, and slew him (v. 8). 
That’s the way a wicked man answers God when he can’t 
answer him. If he is unable to justify himself in God’s sight, 
he is likely to vent his spite on his fellow-man. Hatred of a 
| brother ordinarily comes of dissatisfaction with one’s self. 
“When one is conscious of being a sinner, he has two courses 
open before him: he can confess his sin, and ask God to for- 
give him, or he can refuse to admit that he is wrong, and add 
to his sin by a new wrong against one of God's children. 
This latter way was the one taken by Cain; and, althdugh he 
was the first man to take it, he was by no means the last. 

Am I my brother's keeper? (v.9.) Not every man is re- 
sponsible for every other man, but every man is responsible 
for some other man. And the man who proposes to shirk 
responsibility for other men, is usually the man who knows 
he has failed in doing his duty by some one for whom he 
knew he wasresponsible. We cannot take care of everybody, 
but if we neglect to put out a hand for the protection or 
assistance of oie whom we see to be in danger or in need by 

our very side, we are responsible for the harm or the suffer- 
\ ing that comes to him in coneequence. In “hard times” our 
{ 
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responsibility for those who feel the pressure of the “ times” 
is even greater than ordinarily. When we ask God if we are 
our brothér’s keeper, we usually do so not because we have 
any doubt on the subject, but because we want to shirk our 
recognized responsibility. 
My punishment #% greater than -I can bear (v.13). The 
attractions of wrong-doing seem greater in prospect than 
in realization. The consequences of evil-doing seem slight 
in advance, in comparison with what they are found to be in 
experience. If we could only realize, or if we would, what 
the wages of sin would amount to, as we faced the temptation 

_to do wrong, we should not think it worth while to go to work 
at those wages. But if we look only at the pleasures of an- 

_ ticipated sin, we lose sight of what their cost will be, and after- 
ward we find that the cost of wrong-doing is more than we 
can pay, our punishment is greater than we can bear. The 
best time for repentance is before the sin. 
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TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D, 


If we were to judge of the amount of religion Adam and 
Eve had from the account given us in the first chapters of 
Genesis, we should not think that they had much. But the 
Bible does not tell us everything that God said to them, and 
some things we must infer. There is no account in the 
Word of how men began to offer sacrifice, but we infer that 
God told them that this was the way in which they were to 
serve him. So from the story in the lessdn of to-day we infer 
that God had already revealed to his creatures that they 




























knew what the will of God was in this particular. Abel 

believed what God said, while Cain did not think that it 

made much difference what he brought to God, do long as he 

brought something to offer to him, This supposition seems 

reasonable, and it explains that passage in Hebrews which 

says, “ By faith Abel offered to God a more acceptable sacri- 

fice than Cain.” And it also explains why God was dis- 

pleased with Cain, and remonstrated with him,—a thing 

which would not have been reasonable if Cain had not known 

what the will of God in thig matter was. It is safe, there- 

fore, to teach that both of the brothers knew what they ought 

todo, and the one did it, while the other went ahead and did 

as he pleased. 

Having made this part of the lesson clear to the class, let 
the teacher go on and call attention to Cain’s anger. Ought 

he to have been angry? Mostcertainly. With whom should 

he have bgen angry? ‘With himself. With whom was he 
angry? With his brother.- Here, then, lay hissin. After 
God had reproved him for the wrong way in which he had 

offered his sacrifice, instead of being displeased with himself 
on account of his sin, he turned against one who was inno- 
cent, and vented his rage on him. How like many in these 
days! When they are reproved for their transgressions, 
they get angry with those who reprove them, and turn upon 
them. ‘Qr if it be the Lord who punishes them for their 
sins, they find fault with the dealings of Providence with 
them, and spéak words of rebellion. There are many who 
are following the example of Cain, and are “ going the way 
of Cain,” in this matter. Yet they would resent it if they 
were called his spiritual children. This spirit it is that 
makes it so hard to help one’s friends at times. They ought 
to welcome reproof, if kindly offered ; but we dare not speak 
to them, lest they should be angry, not with themselves, but 
with us. To-day on the street I saw a man whose watch- 
chain was hanging loose. I called his attention to it, and 
with a most gracious smile he said, “ Much obliged to you, 
sir.” But if I had noticed that there was something the 
matter with him morally (for example, in the matter of pro- 
fanity), and had called his attention to that, the chances are 
ten to one that he would have kgen angry, and have told me 
to.mind my own business, This will illustrate the difference 
in the way men receive hints that are of little value, and 
others that are of great imfportance. 

Now call attention to the way in which God spoke to this 
murderer. He asked him where his brother was, The ques- 
tions of the Bible are most significant, as we have more than 
once had occasion to'see. The first question that God asked 
of Adam was, “ Whefe art thou?” Of Cain, the second man, 
he asks, “ Where is thy brother?” To this Cain makes a 
most impudent reply, which God refuses to take as satisfac- 
tory. So he puts on Cain the curse of his deeds, and sends 
him forth branded for all the ages as the first murderer. 

This question that God asked of Cain he in truth asks of 
every man in the world. We are all in some measure re- 
sponsible for our “ brethren.” It will not do to say, “Am I 
my brother’s keeper?” for we know, or ought to know, that 
we are the keepers of all those with whom we are brought 
into contact, or whom in any way we could help, whether we 
have ever seen them or not. In. one department of life we 
have learned this lesson quite well, at least so far as pertains 
to bodily safety. The captain of any ship that had passed 
by the boat filled with shipwrecked sailors, that he met on 
the high seas, would not be able to face the scorn and con- 
tempt of all whom he met on his return to port. They 
would call him a coward, and hold him responsible for the 


recognize that at sea every man is responsible for the life of 
every other man whom he meets in distress. And this is right. 

But if this holds true in things that are wholly temporal, 
how much more true is it in things that pertain to the eternal 
and spiritual life of our fellow-creatures! I have the light. 
Therefore I owe that same light to all those who have it not, 
and who need it. If what I profess to believe is true, namely, 
that Christ is the only Saviour of mankind, and if I know 
that there are millions who are perishing for lack of that 
knowledge, and if I have the power to do anything to help 
give them that light, and yet do not do anything, I am like 
to Cain. I refuse to be my brother's keeper, and deny him 
that loving care which I ought to render. Yet how many 
there are who call themselves Christians who never think of 
their duty in this way! They do not at all realize that the 
heathen in foreign lands, or those at their own doors, have 
any claim on them. If the contribution-plate is passed, they 
feel that it is rather a bore, and they give as little as they 
can. In consequence of this, the world still lies in darkness, 
and the heathen bow down to idols of wood and stone. If 
the Christian world had done its duty to its brethren long 
ago, there would be no heathen nations left to-day. And if 
the church of to-day, with all its vast power, were to begin to 
do its duty, the world would soon be a changed world, with 
light streaming over it on all sides. 

Alas! the Cain-spirit is abroad still, and so we see: much 
suffering and sin still regnant among the masses of men. 
Power enough there undoubtedly is to remedy the ills to 


lives of those men, in case they went to the bottom. We 


power lack the desire to do theirshare. They are filled with 
that spirit that cares for itself and neglects others. So they 
run “the way of Cain” still, Are you one of them? 
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HINTS FOR THE INTERMEDIATE 
TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Where did the first man and woman live? What one 
commandment was given to them’? Did they obey? Who 
came to tempt them? Did they yield to temptation? What 
was the first sin? How were Adam and Eve punished? 
When they were shut out of the garden, had they hope of 
anything God would do for them, or that their sin might be 
forgiven? Did they know God the loving Father, or his 
Son Jesus Christ, as we do now? 

. A Little Child.—Only a month ago almost the whole world 
kept the birthday of a child bornin Bethlehem. He was 
the one whom the Father gave to be a Saviour from the sin 
which began in Eden, through whom blessing and salvation 
was to come to the world,—the One to fulfil the promise that 
the seed or family of Eve should conquer Satan and the sin 
he brought. A little child was the first joy that came to 
Adam and Eve after they lived outside of their first beautiful 
home. The first mother held in her arms the first child ever 
created. She never saw a little baby before, and the father 
and mother must have watched and loved all the sweet baby 
ways, pleased when he could look in their faces, and laugh 
and clap his hands in glee. Do you suppose Eve sang lullaby 
songs, just as you hear your mother singing to your little 
sister or brother? We know that the was glad, and hope 
was in her heart, and she said, “God has given me a son.” 
Do you know the name she gave him? We cannot tell how 
old Cain had grown to be when the ‘Lord sent another child 
to the first home,—a boy, who was named Abel. 

Brothers.—Cain and Abel were the first brothers who ever 
lived. We know very little of their childhood, but we are 
sure their father and mother could tell them much about 
God, and what he had taught them; of their first beautiful 
home in the garden, and why they could not have stayed 
there forever. The boys did not go to school, for there were 
no teachers but the father and mother. They had compan- 
jons younger than themselves,—for, no doubt, more brothers 
and sisters were given to them; and before,a great number 
of years there were many people on the earth. * 

Workingmen.—When the boys became men, they knew 
how to work ; for they were surely taught to labor. What 
did God tell Adam about thorns and thistles, and how he 
should eat bread? Cain is called “a tiller of the ground,”— 
one whom we call a farmer. Abel was a shepherd, and 
raised and tended flocks of sheep and lambs. So they worked 
for many years, we cannot tell how many; Cain with some 
rude plow or hoe digging the ground, planting and reaping 
as the seasons came and wen}; while Abel fed and watered 
his flocks, watching them as afterwards David did. 

The First Offerings.—Certainly God had also taught men 
how to worship, and to bring gifts of gratitude and love. The 
first offerings of which we know anything certain were made 
after a long while, when Cain and Abel were what we should 
call old men. They each brought an offering for God, and 
laid it upon an altar, or pile of stone. Cain brought what 
he had raised in his fields or garden, some frzits or vegetables 
he had planted, cared for, and gathered. Abel brought the 
choicest lamb in all his flock. The lifeGod had given he 
gave back to hith, while Cain’s offering had grown on the 
earth cursed by sin. In some way God showed which of the 
offerings pleased him, and which he accepted. Do you. know 
which pleased him? Does the golden text tell ? 

Anger.—Cain was very angry ; he showed it in his scowl- 
ing face, but God saw the rage in his heart. Was he grieved 
because he loved God so well that he was sorry he could 
not bring an acceptable offering? No; the offering that 
will please God is a heart of love, not.a show of worship, 
with no real prayer or devotion. It was not sorrow, but 
anger. Did you ever see any one really very angry ? “ Was 
the face red, and did the eyes look asi#if fire was in them? 
God asked Cain why he was angry, and why his face looked 
so dark and ugly. Cain made no reply, and yet God talked 
kindly with him; told him he might do well and be ac- 
cepted ; that, if he did wrong, it was because of sin in his 
heart. He spoke as if sin was an evil beast lying at. his 
tent-door, trying to come in and rule over him. So sin enters 
the heart, if not kept away by the love of God and his Holy 
Spirit helping to conquer sin and evil. 

Envy and Hatred.—Cain envied his brother. He talked 
angrily with him about it, and, the more he thought of it, 
hatred grew stronger in his heart. He may have seen that 
the gentle Abel was best loved in the home, and that made 
the ill-tempered brother hate Abel moré and more. 

Murder.—One day, as the brothers were in the field, per- 
haps where Abel’s flocks were feeding, there were more 
angry words. Words came to blows, and in his rage Cain 








were to offer to him a sacrifice, so that both Cain and Abel 
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killed his brother. It may have been that a blow from 
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a heavy club, or some rude farming implement, did the 
deadly work ; for Abel lay bleeding on the ground. He was 
dead,—the first death on earth, and that by a brother’s hand. 
What did his parents and sisters and brothers think when 
they saw the best and truest of all lying still and cold, deaf 
to their cries of sorréw, unmoved by their looks of horror 
and grief? They had never seen one dead. The first body 
was to be buried in the earth ; for they knew God had said, 
“Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return.” Abel’s was 
the first spirit taken from earth to heaven; for we know from 
our golden text that he believed in God, and we read in the 

-New Testament that his works were righteous. God spoke 
to Cain, “Where is Abel thy brother?” Cain answered 
with a lie. Did he think he could deceive God when he 
said “I know not”? Then he asked an impudent question: 
“Am I my brother’s keeper?” ‘ What hast thou done?” 
asked God. The same question he asked Cain’s mother after 
her sin. 

Sin Brings Punishment.—God told Cain he should bea 
wanderer on the earth, He would be always miserable, 
could never forget the sight of the dead face and the inno- 
cent blood, Cain was wretched, afraid; he did not truly 
repent of sin, but he feared some one would kill him. He 
cried aloud to the Lord, “My punishment is greater than I 
can bear.” God did not take away the sin that Cain never 
confessed, but he put some sign or mark upon him, that no 
One would dare to kill the murderer, and his punishment on 
earth was in long years of misery. Did Cain begin after he 
was a man to be ill-tempered ahd unkind? Do you suppose 
he was a patient, gentle, pleasant boy? What were his 
sins? He was false to God, in worship and in word; false 
’ to those he ought to have loved. He kept sin in his heart, 
until it was filled with envy, hatred, anger, murder. The 
same spirit murdered Jesus, for Pilate knew it was for envy 
they delivered him to be crucified. 
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HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY ROXANA BEECHER PREUSZNER. 


“The baby the pet of them all” may serve to open the les- 
gon, at once awakening attention and interest. Let the class 
tell of the little brother or sister at home,—how dear and 
pretty to each, but to whom the most so, the one who day 
and night cares for it. The very first baby came to Eve. 
She was sq glad; she called him Cain. (The children may 
not at first think it a pretty name for the first baby, but ex- 
plain its meaning,—a boy from Jehovah.) 

Review.—May be easily introduced. Eve was sad before 
the baby came. She had been very naughty. You may tell 
me about it. Help by questions as to the home, the only 
forbidden thing, how they might know just what to do (the 
evening talk). Develop that she listened to Satan (tempta- 
tion), looked at the fruit, wanted it, said “‘ yes” in her heart, 
took it, disobeyed by eating it, then coaxed Adam to disobey. 
Wanting and doing her own way (disobedience) made all the 
trouble. Now remember the promise Jehovah made when 
they were so sorry,—some day Jesus should come as a little 
baby. Repeat it together. So Eve was glad. She was sure 
Jehovah remembered, and sent the baby. 

Before continuing the lesson, sing “ Love one another,” 
“Angry words, oh, let them neyer,” or any songs of love 
and unity. Draw, or, much better, build, an altar. Tell 
that Jehovah showed them how to build it, and told them 
sometimes to take a pure white lamb, without a spot of 
black, the best they had (show a toy lamb, or one cut from 
white paper ; lay it on the altar), kill it, and burn it on the 
altar, to make them remember that Jesus was surely coming, 
‘to die for our sin. Question till they see that Jehovah had 
told them just what to offer. 

Cain and Abel,—Other babies came. Cain and Abel, the 
two oldest boys, how hard Eve tried to make them mind! 
Often told about the lost home, and why they didn’t live 
‘there any more, of Jehovah’s promise, and showed them 
about the altar and the lamb; that, to mind Jehovah, they 
must,mind father and mother, and love each other. 
didu’t like to mind, scowled, shook his shoulders, and dis- 
obeyed as far as h@ dared. He wanted his way, quarreled 
with the others, and sometimes slapped them. (Are there 
any such now?) Abel learned to obey. Tell that Adam 
gave Cain some land for a garden,—his own. Let them tell 
what they would like in it. Abel liked sheep. Let them 
tell what he'd need for them. So he took them out to the 
fields. 

The Offering.—When the right time came for it, each 
built an altar. Let the children help.” Let them tell what 
ought to be brought to put on it, of whom it was to make 
them think, what they think the boys brought,—Abel, his 
best lamb ; Cain, some flowers and fruit. Which had believed 
and minded Jehovah? (Lay the lamb and the fruit on the 
altars.) Abel gave life, Cain gave only property. How pleased 
mother is when children mind! So, too, Jehovah was pleased 
by Abel’s obedience. Cain was very angry. Abel’s was no 
better than his, he thought. He scowled, and made the rest 


Cain 












unhappy. Jehovah spoke to him, telling him he hadn't 
minded; that it was his own fault, he could have had a 
lamb if he had wanted it; that he must stop being angry, 
and behave, or he'd be sorry. 

Results.—Cain kept thinking and talking about it, so went 
out into the field, where Abel was’with the sheep and lambs, 
to talk with him about it, grew so angry he didn’t know 
what he was doing, and struck Abel several times with his 
stick, and Abel fell dead on the grass. Cain was frightened. 
He “didn’t mean to.” But it all began when he would not 
mind what mama said was right. Ask who saw and knew 
when Adam and Eve had done wrong. Add that Eve had 
told Cain. But when Jehovah asked him where Abel was, 
he was afraid (just as they were), and pretended he didn’t 
know. Oh, no one can hide anything from God! He saw 
Cain’s heart. He can see mine, yours. Teach “ Thou God 
seest me.” Use as a prayer, ‘Teach me to do thy will, for 
thou art my God.” 

Golden Text,—Teach after Jehovah’s approval of Abel’s 
offering. Ask why Abel’s was better (more excellent) than 
Cain’s. He believed and obeyed (the two are combined in 
faith). “Faith” means the same. Let them give the idea 
in their own words first, then the Scripture phraseology will 
not be hard, 
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BLACKBOARD HINTS. 
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TO STAND HERE. 


HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ Yield not to temptation.” 

“My soul, be on thy guard.” 

“ A charge to keep I have.” 

“ Let the lower lights be burning.” 
“For you I am praying.” 

“I gave my life for thee.” 

“ Rescue the perishing.” 

“ Scatter seeds of kindness,” 














ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D. D., LL. D., F. B.S. 


SACRIFICES IN BABYLONIA AND PuHeoentcra.—As to the 
origin of sacrifice, here mentioned for the first time in 
history, volumes upon volumes have been written, in proof 
or disproof of the rival theories that the offering of life 
was by the direct Divine command, or that it arose from 
man’s instinctive recognition that his life was forfeit, and 
that life demanded life for its ransom. Of course, it all 
must be mere conjecture, and the balancing of probabili- 
ties; but this, at least, we know,—that in all the most ancient 
religions of human invention propitiatory sacrifice holds a 
prominent place. I cannot find any distinct mention of sacri- 
fice in connection with the antediluvian legends of Chaldea, 
but the Chaldean représentative in the Gilgamesh tablets is 
stated to have offered animal sacrifices as soon as he was on 
dry land, in exact agreement with the scriptural record. 
[Nore.—That the 
Babylonians and 
Assyrians made of- 
ferings of dates, 
corn, and other 
fruits of the field, 
we learn from the 
thousands of temple 

receipts and sacrifi- 

cial lists preserved 
in clay and stone. 
The accompanying 
e pictures from the 

ruins of Khorsabad 

in Assyria, of about 700 B.C., represents two priests anoint- 
ing the sacred stake (Asherah) with oil (comp. Gen. 28 : 18), 
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On the altar itself lies a sheaf of wheat as an offering. —THE 
Eprtor.] The Pheenicians also, whose mythology was per- 
fectly distinct in its development, worshiped their divinities 
with daily animal sacrifices, every edible animal except 
swine being employed in this way, but the stag being held 
most acceptable. 

SacRIFices In Ecypt, GREECE, AND ITaty.—lIt is more 
difficult to reconcile the universal practice of animal sacrifice 
in Egypt, from the earliest times, with the extraordinary 
and semi-divine honors paid to other individuals of the 
same species. It is certain that not only all domestic animals 
and birds, but also wild animals, as antelopes and various kinds 
of water-fowl, were considered acceptable, and while ducks 
and pigéons provided the ordinary sacrifices from the poor, 
pigs, elsewhere unclean, were a most important offering. 
[Nore.—The ancient records 
of Greece and Rome are full 
of instances of blood and non- 
blood sacrifices. The latter 
consisted either of libations 
(generally wine, milk, honey), 
or of fruit and cakes, The 
bloody sacrifices, accérding to 
the occasion, the character of 
the deity, and the rank of the 
offerer, consisted, as a rule, of 
oxen, sheep, pigs, and other domestic animals, Either the 
whole of the animal or the legs enclosed in fat or the better 
parts of the intestines were burned on the altar. The picture, 
taken from the Greek period will illustrate it. The fire is 
burning on the altar. An inferior priest (popa) thrusts the 
knife into the throat of the sacrificial beast, while an atten- 





| dant holds the bowl to receive the blood.—Tue Eprror.] It, 


is worthy of note that, while the symbolical shedding of blood 
is found in all these primitive rituals, ityhas no such place in 
the later religious systems as in those off Buddha or Moham- 
med. In them the primitive instinct seems to have been lost, 
and yet, in a certain illicit way, the impulse to seek recon- 
ciliation by blood still finds a vent. As in Mohammedan 
villages, so in China and Japan, fowls are sacrificed; the 
offerers can scarcely tell you why, but probably through a 
survival of practices older than either Buddha or Mohammed, 
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BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 


Tue Two Sacrtrices.—The Jews give a strange account: 
of the reason for the preference of Abel’s offering. Abel, 
they say, brought the best of his offering to the Lord, and 
the worse part he laid “ on the otherside ;” that is, to Satan, 
whom it was thought necessary to propitiate. Cain, wilfully 
or otherwise, put the best of his offering “on the other 
side ; ” therefore to him and td his offering God had not re- 
spect. It is interesting to note the feeling of the Arabs with 
regard to the two occupations represented by Abel and Cain. 
With them the tiller of the soil, who lives by the fruits of 
the earth, is held in the greatest contempt. To call an 
Arab a plowman—a fellah—is deeply to insult him. In 
many places the iron has entered the soul of the fel- 
lahin, or plowman peasants; they have accepted their 
fate, and are at the mercy of the proud, contemptuous Bed’wy. 
On the other hand, the calling of the shepherd is highly 
esteemed, and the possessor of large flocks and herds is held 
in honor. 

Tue Finstr Murper.—The scene of this awful tragedy is * 
laid by local tradition among the dark highlands of Anti- 
Lebanon. The tomb of the murdered brother is shown on 
the summit of the southern lip of a tremendous gorge by 
which the mountain is rent in twain, down the bottom of 
which rush and roar the waters of the Barada, flowing from 
the most distant source of the ancient Abana. The name of 
the place is Sdq Wady Barada, a few hours’ ride to the north 
of Damascus. The grim, weird tale of the Orient, relating 
this old-world crime, maintaiis its hold upon the native 
mind. About three years ago I heard it from the lips of the 
peasants, in a form varying very slightly from that in which 
it was given to the late Dean Stanley. Here is hig version of ' 
it: “ Habid (Cain) and Habil (Abel) were two sons of Adam. 
The whole world was divided between them, and this was 
the cause of their quarrel. Habil moved his boundary stones 
too far; Habid threw them at him, and Habil;fell. His 
brother, in great grief, carried the body on his back for five 
hundred years, not knowing what to do with it. At last, on 
the top of this hill, he saw two birds fighting. The one 
killed the other, washed him, and buried him in the ground. 
Habid did the like for his brother’s body, and planted his 
staff to mark the spot, and from this staff the seven trees 
(Sindian, or Syrian date) grew up over the tomb, which is 
still shown.” 

“Am I my Broruer’s Keerer?”—To this question the 
Orient answers with 4: emphatic “ Yes.” Among all fami- 
lies &nd tribes no tie is so inviolable as that of blood relation- 
ship, no duty moresacred than that of avenging a kinsman’s 
death. The family and the tribe are organizations bound 
together in fierce loyalty to the principles of mutual defense 
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and vengeance. If you mite dad alk wed bin. They hold 
themselves responsible for each other’s safety. 


Birmingham, England. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY AMOS R. WELLS. 
FOR THE TEACHER. 


For review, the superintendent’s questions on the previous 4 
lesson may be used. 

1. UNaccEPTABLE (vs. 3-5).—What shows that the events 
of this lesson occurred many years after the expulsion from 
Paradise? (Gen.4:14.) Where, probably, did Adam and 
his family then live? Who were the first children born into 
the world? What do their names mean? How were these 
names appropriate? What hint have we in this lesson con- 
cerning their religious training? What lessons out of their 
own experience could their father and mother teach them? 
What was their work? What does science teach us were the 
earliest occupations of men? What kind of weapons and 
tools must these brothers have used? Wht kind of house 
must they have lived in? What kind of ciothes must they 
have worn? Why did the two choose different occupations? 
What were the “firstlings” of Abel’s flock? In what way 
may God have shown his approval of this offering? (Heb. 
11; 4.) What are some of the possible reasons why Cain’s 
offering may baye displeased God? How may we be sure, at 
any rate, that God’s anger had just cause? (Gen. 18 : 25.) 
What are some things that may cause God to be displeased 
with our gifts to him? 

2. Envious (vs. 6,7).—Against whom was Cain’s anger? 
Why was it unjustifiable? What were some of the causes 
for it? What light is thrown on God’s character by this 
reasoning of his with Cain? and on the cause for the rejec- 
tion of Cain’s offering? Under what metaphor is sin figured 
in verse 7. How is sin like a wild beast lying in wait? 
How could Cain have gained the mastery over it? 

8. MurpeErovus (v. 8).—How might the occupations of 
Cain and Abel have brought them into conflict with each 
other? What hint have we had that Cain was a passionate 
man? How may we be sure that he did not intend to kill 
Abel? What must have been his feelings at sight of the firet 
human corpse? The horror of such guilt, according to the 
New Testament, falls upon any man—when? (1 John 3: 15.) 
How old, about, was Abel when he was killed ? (Gen. 4:25; 
5:3.) How does this age compare with the average age of 
his times? (Gen. 5: 5, 7, 11, 14, ete.) What lessons has bis 
life left to succeeding ages ? 

4. Lyre (vs. 9, 10).—How may God have spoken toUain? 
How soon does such questioning come to any sinner? How 
many times is the word “ brother” used in the course of this 
story? What does this question suggest regarding God’s care 
for his children? How might Cain yet have saved himself? 
In what kinds of matters was Cain not his brother’s keeper? 
But in what things ought all men to be keepers of their 
brothers? If we deny this, what ways does God take to 
bring the truth home to us? And, on the other hand, if we 
do use money, talents, love, in keeping our brothers, what are 
some of the rewards? In what different ways do all sins cry 
out against the sinner? , 

5. CursEp (vs. 11, 12).—What two possible meanings can 
you get from “cursed from the earth”? (v. 12.) How would 
both curses—of barren earth and wandering life—follow as 
the natural result of his crime? What arts were carried 
on by Cain’s descendants? (Gen. 4 : 20-22.) How does 
any sin affect the worldly undertakings of the sinner? 
Why? How does any sin affect his intercourse with other 
men? Why? 

6. WRETCHED (v. 13).—What would Cain probably have 
thought of his sin if God had not punished him? What, after 
all, was the chief punishment of Cain, as of all sinners? What 
was Cain’s immediate fear? (v.14.) How did God remove 
this fear? (v. 15.) What may this mark have been? Where 
did Cain live after this? (v. 16.) 


TO BE ANSWERED IN WRITING. 


Why should men make any offerings to God? In what 
spirit must an offering be made, in order to be acceptable in 
God’s sight? What offering that a man can make has most 
value as God sees it? Why do any men lose favor with their 


. fellows by finding favor with God? What is the cause of 


envy and jealousy and hatred and murder among men? 
Write out briefly the story of the lesson. What refer- 
ences to this story of Cain and Abel are found in the New 
Testament ? 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


1: Who were the first boys in the world? 2. What work 
did Abel take up? 3. And Cain? 4. Hog did God receive 
their offerings? 5. How could Cain have made his offering 
just as acceptable to God as Abel’s? 6. Instead of that, what 
did Cain do? 7. How did Cain try to hide his guilt? 8. In 
what ways are we—all of us—our brothers’ keepers? 9. And 


What kind of person, according to the New Testament, is as 
bad as a murderer? 


Boston, Mass. 
‘ 


LESSON SUMMARY. 


The right spirit toward God, and the wrong spirit, stand 
out in sharp contrast in this lesson; and the evil conse- 
quences of a wrong spirit find a forceful illustration. 

God needs nothing from man, but God welcomes the love 
and confidence of men, and he is glad to receive tokens of 
men’s affection and trust when those tokens are offered in a 
right spirit. The mere gift in itself from a man is nothing 
to God; but the proffer of a gift from a man in token of a 
right spirit in its giving, is very much in God’s sight. 

To give God a present from the possessions which man has 
received from God is a very small matter; and if the spirit 
in which such a present is proffered be not a spirit of love 
and of trust, the offering cannot be acceptable to God. But 
to come with one’s self to God, and to show by one’s gift that 
in trust and in love all that one is, and has, is at God’s dis- 
posal, is a very great matter, and it is sure to be well pleasing 
to God. 

And he who does not come in a right spirit and with a 
full hand to God, is likely to be angered against God on find- 
ing that neither himself nor his course finds acceptance with 
God. Turning against God, man turns against his fellow- 
man; and the bad spirit that fails to find acceptance with 
God shows itself in sin against God by ill conduct toward the 
best disposed among men. 

He who begins in a bad way is likely to go on from bad to 
worse. Sin follows sin, and the wages of sin accumulate. 
The joy of loving service is gone, and the punishment which 
surely follows transgression grows harder and ‘Banton, until it 
is greater than man can bear. 

Only in right doing in a right spirit is there a possibility 
of joy in life. Wretchedness in life and in death is a sure 
consequence of being in a wrong spirit toward God, 





ADDED POINTS. 


The earth brings forth good fruits even to a bad man. 
God cares for the good and the bad. 

He who loves to give to God gives of the fat of his posses- 
sions. He cannot be satisfied with a poor or a lean offering. 

The true test of values is in the estimate which God puts 
upon them. God makes no mistakes in his judgments. . 

If a man has a bad spirit, it is likely to show itself in jis 
face. Looks are important as proving the spirit that causes 
them. 

Why should a man be disappointed when he gets what he 
deserves? Why should he blame another for a fault that is 
wholly his own? 

He who does not live aright is likely to hate a man who 
does. An outraged conscience seeks redress in outrages, 

God will call us to account for our conduct. He sees all 
that we do in secret, and will cause us to answer for it. 

’ It is a mistake to say that “dead men tell no tales.” Voices 
that are silenced to men’s ears cry aloud to God against men. 

He who will not work in God’s way, must do all that he 
does without the help of God. The results of honest labor 
are not secured where there is no honest labor to be found. 


\ —_—_ 


WAYS OF WORKING. 


—— Ge 


STENCILED ORDERS OF SERVICE. 


The employment of orders of service stenciled on 
large sheets of paper or muslin, and hung on the wall in 
view of the Sunday-school, is a well-tested method. 

In the Waverly Presbyterian Sunday-school of Balti- 
more, Maryland, all orders of service and hymns are 
stenciled on sheets of muslin. No book is used in 
the school except the Bible, and that is in the hands 
of every one. There are seven orders of service. One 
of these is used every Sunday; or, sometimes one in 
opening and another in closing. From eighty to a hun- 
dred hymns have already been stenciled by the music 
committee, which does all this work, preparing one 
hymn a week, or more on special occasions. The hymns 
are taken from any and all sources. The committee 
consists of the Sunday-sehool organist as chairman, and 
four selected teachers. The stenciled sheet has rods at 
top and bottom, the top rod having a screw eye by which 
the sheet may be attached to a catch on an endless cord 
running through a pulley near the ceiling, so that the 
order” desired may be run up before the school. 

As a Sunday-school worker, long connected with the 
school, writes: “The ‘orders’ do away with signals. 
The school stands during the use of all parts stenciled on 





whe is our brother? 10.:How was Cain puiiished? 11. 


the left on the sheet, and is’ seated during the use of 


those stenciled on the right. No announcements are 
made of what comes next. No bell is used in school 
except one that is very, very small, struck once to tell the 
teachers that they have five minutes to close their teach- 
ing; again, to allow the officers to go on the floor to per~ 
form their duties as secretary, treasurer, and the like,— 
where they are not allowed before for any purpose; and 
a third time to notify scholars to change their chairs, to 
face the desk and engage in’the closing service.” 

The manual of the school shows that various forms of 
invocations, benedictions, and doxologies are used, be- 
sides Scripture responses to the Beatitudes and the 
Ten Commandments. Of the latter there are two sets 
that are worth noticing. 


RESPONSES TO THE COMMANDMENTS. 


(Selected from Psalm 119.) 


Superintendent.—Accept, I beseech thee, the free will offer- 
ings of my mouth, O Lord, and teach me thy judgments (v. 108). 
School,—First Commandment : 

Supt.—Blessed are they who keep his testimonies, and that 
seek him with the wholé heart (v. 2). 

Seh.—Second Commandment: 

Supt.Thou art near, O Lord; and thy commandments are 
truth (v. 151). With my whole heart have I sought thee: O 
let me not wander from thy commandments (v. 10), 

Sch.—Third Commandment : 

Supt.—My tongue shall speak thy word : for all thy command- 
ments are righteousness (v. 172). 

Sch.—Fourth Commandment : 

Supt.—O that my ways were directed to keep thy statutes 
(v. 5). Make me to go in the path of thy commandments (v. 35). 

Sch.—Fifth Commandment : 

Supt.—Thy word is truth from the beginning : and every one 
of thy righteous judgments endureth forever (v. 160). Give 
me understanding, that I may Jearn thy commandments (v. 73). 

Sch.—Sixth Commandment : 

Supt.—I have seen an end of perfection: but thy command- 
ment is exceeding broad (v.96). Teach me, O Lord, the way 
of thy statutes (v. 35). 

Sch,—Seventh Commandment : 

Supt.—Blessed are the undefiled in the way; who walk in the 
law of the Lord (v. 1). 

Sch.—Eighth Commandment : 

Supt.—Give me understanding, that I may know thy testi- 
monies (v. 125). Teach me good judgment and knowledge: 
for I have believed thy commandments (v. 66). 

Sch.—Ninth Commandment : 

Supt.—Thy righteousness is an everlasting righteousness, 
and thy law is truth (v. 142). Remove from me the way of 
lying, and grant me thy law graciously (v. 29). 

Sch.—Tenth Commandment : . 

Supt.—Incline my heart unto thy testimonies, and not to 
covetousness (v. 36), Blessed is the man that feareth the Lord, 
that delighteth greatly in his commandments (Psa, 12 : 1). 


The “ Added Scripture ” is repeated usually with No. 3. 
The selections have been made carefully, it will be seen. 


COMMANDMEMTS WITH ADDED SCRIPTURE. 

Superintendent.—And God Sinha all these words, saying: I 
am the Lor® thy God, which have brought thee out of the land 
of Egypt, out of the house of bondage. 

School,— Repeat the First Commandment. ' 

Supt.—Yet to us there is one God, the Father, of whom are 
all things, and we unto him; and one Lord, Jesus Christ, 
through whom are all things, and we through him. 

Sch.—Repeat the Second Commandment. 

Supt.—Being then the offspring of God, we ought not to think 
that the God head is like unto gold or silver or stone, graven 
by art and device of man. Iam the Lord; that is my name: 
and my glory will I not give to another, neither my praise unto 
graven images. 

Sch.—Repeat the Third Commandment. : 

Supt.—But I say unto you, swear not at all; neither by the 
heaven, for it is the throne of God ; nor by the earth, for it is the 
footstool of his feet; neither shalt thou swear by the head, for 
thou canst not make one hair white or black. But let your 
speech be Yea, yea, nay, nay, and whatsoever is more than 
these, is of the evil one. 

Sch.—Repeat the Fourth Commandment. 

Supt.—If thou turn away thy foot from the Sabbath, from 
doing thy pleasure on my holy day, and call the Sabbath a de- 
light, and the holy of the Lord, honorable ; and shalt honor it, 
not doing thine own ways nor finding thine own pleasure, nor 
speaking thine own words ; then shalt thou delight thyself in 
the Lord, . . . for the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it. 

+ Sch.—Repeat the Fifth Commandment. 

Supt.—Children, obey your parents in the Lord; for this is 
right. Honor thy father and mother (which is the first com- 
mandment with promise), that it may be well with thee, and 
thou mayest live long on -he earth. And ye fathers provoke 
not your children to wrath, but nurture them in the chasten- 
ing and admonition of the Lord. 

Sch.—Repeat the Sixth Commandment. 

Supt.— Whosoever hateth his brother is a murderer. But I 
say unto you, that every one who is angry with his brother 
shall be im danger of the judgment; and whosoever shall say to 





his brother, Raca, shall be in danger of thie council ; and who- 
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soever shall say, Thou fool, shall be in danger of the hell 
‘of fire. y 

Sch.— Repeat the Seventh Commandment. 

Supt.—Blessed are the pure in heart; for they shall see God. 
To the pure all things are pure; but to them that are defiled 
and unbelieving nothing is pure; but both their mind and 
their conscience are defiled. 

Sch.—Repeat the Eighth Commandment. 

Supt.—Take thought for things honorable in the sight of all 
men. Let him that stole stedi no more; but rather let him 
labor, working with his hands the thing that is good, that he 
may have whereof to give to him that hath need. 

Sch.—Repeat the Ninth Commandment. 

Supt.—He that worketh deceit shall not dwell within my 
house, he that speaketh falsehood shall not be, established 
before mine eyes. 

Sch.—Repeat the Tenth Commandment. 

Supt.—Take heed, and keep yourselves from all covetousness ; 
for a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the things 
which he possesseth. Be ye free from the love of money ; con- 
tent with such things as ye have; for himself hath said, I wil! 
in no wise fail thee, neither will I in any wise forsake thee, 


As supplementing the orders of service there is the 
Order of Service Blackboard.” Having been prepared 
for the particular Sunday, it is hung upon the wall, 
and “from it the scholars find the Scripture leséon, the 
scroll-secretary the invocations and the hymns to be run 
up on the cord, and the teachers the notice of the teach- 
ers’-meeting.” 





BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—_——~——_—_ 
BOOKS ABOUT THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL.* 


When the numbers engaged in Sunday-school work 
and their evident zeal for knowledge are considered, it 
is a wonder there are not more books prepared specifi- 
cally for them. When the importance of their work is 
remembered, and the pre-eminent excellence of many 
interested in it, the greater wonder is that better books 
have not been produced for them. A too common char- 
acteristic of this class of literature is their evidence of 
hasty preparation, and, indeed, a limited knowledge by 
their writers of the subject discussed. Such publica- 
tions usually come from very busy people, who are more 
concerned with the work immediately in hand than 
with bygone efforts and utterances out of which the 

resent status has been evolved. Personal observation 
too often the limit of the author’s horizon. The broad 
‘fields beyond lie unseen and unconsidered. 
' Experienced educators are ever welcome as writers on 
practical Sunday-school topice. From the times when 
John 8. Hart wrote and spoke so wisely and so widely 
in this cause, men of his stamp have been recognized as 
most desirable helpers. Dr. A. R. Taylor, President of 
the State Normal School at Emporig, Kansas, stands in 
this class, and his book, The Church at Work in the 
Sunday-school, is of special value. Every page shows 
breadth of information. The language is (lear and to 
the point. The style is analytical, and the points are set 
forth so that the eye readily catches them. The book is 
not denominational, but deals with methods that all 
may use with profit. It commends the literature of the 
denomination to which a school belongs, and also some 
general Sunday-school journal for each teacher who 
jrould keep up with the times. While pleading for de- 
nominational schools, the Union school is duly honored. 
‘All its topics are discussed and illustrated aptly. The 
paragraph on “ recruiting officers” (pp. 31, 32) is worthy 
of circulation in tract form, Suggestions to the pastor 
are eminently wise, and the qualifications of teachers are 
specially well defined. Valuable hints on the matter 
and manner of study are given, as also upon the personal 
character and conduct of Sunday-school workers. In 
brief, this book shows competence in its author and care, 
in its production. The title is a little heavy, perhaps 
misleading.’ The book is worthy of a thorough index, 
for the lack of which its excellent T».'e of Contents 
‘does not make satisfactory amends. 
Dr. Jesse L. Hurlbut (successor to Dr. John H. Vin- 
cent in the Sunday-school of the Methodist Episcopal 


* The Church at Work in the Sunday-school: A Hand-book for 
Pastors and Sunday-school Workers. By A. R. Taylor, D.D. 12mo, 





~— pp. 18% Nashville, Tennessee: Cumberland Presbyterian | 


lishing House. 

Seven Graded Sunday-schools : A Series of Practical Papers. Edited 
by Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. .16mo, cloth, pp. 120. New York: 

unt & Eaton. 50 cents. 

The Model Sunday-school: A Handbook of Principles and Prac- 
tices. By George M. Boynton, D.D. 12mo, cloth, pp. 175. Boston 
and Chicago : Cong. Sunday-schoo! and Publishing Society. 75 cents. 

The Bible Teachers’ Guide; Or, Methods of Work in the Sabbath- 
school. By James A. Worden, D.D. 2 vols. 12mo, paper, pp. 144, 160. 
Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. 25 cents per vol. 

The Primary Teacher : With Helpsand Exercises. By Martha Van 


Church) is a superior editor.. He has a wide range of 
information and a keen eye for the best things: His 
recent issue on the graded Sunday-school is a contribu- 
tion to advanced thought and work. His definition of a 
graded Sunday-school includes separate departments 
rigidly maintained, with promotions from one to another 
at stated times and upon definite attainments. For this 
the public-school system affords the general model. In- 
stead of theorizing upon his subject, Dr. Hurlbut brings 
seven sketches of such schoola, respectively from Akron, 
Ohio; Wilkesbarre, Pennsylyania; Detroit, Michigan ; 
Erie, Pennsylvania; Chicopee, Massachusetts; Lynch- 
burg, Virginia; and Plainfield, New Jersey,—each writ- 
ten by a gentleman directly identified with the work of 
which he tells, and of which in each case the story is 
told with clearness and force, describing the steps taken 
into each form, and the results gathered when there. 
All one needs to know, to start with, upon the grading 
of a school, will probably be found in this little volume. 

Dr. George M. Boynton’s book, The Model Sunday- 
school, shows in its table of contents a fine analytical 
conspectus of the subjects treated, which considerably 
overflow the title of the book. A full index also adds 
value to the work. As a handbook, popularly present- 
ing the facts involved, it is good; but it is not a history 
of movemepts, nor a discussion of methods. “The 
First Day or Sunday-school Society,” of the last cen- 
tury, is not so much as named among “American Organ- 
izations.” In a list of books “fitted to guide” study on 
“the principles of teaching,” eight authors only are 
mentioned, among whom Pardee, Hart, Vincent, Eggles- 
ton, McCook, Trumbull, Abbott, and cthers equally 
notable, are not named. Definitions as to the Sunday- 
school and the church (Chap. IV.) are not consistent 
with each other ; nor is the old phrase, *‘ Bible classes,” 
a good one for to-day. But these are incidentals in an 
extended treatise, which, as a whole, is well prepared. 
The general treatment is excellent; the details are de- 
fective. Hasty preparation seems evident in the book, 
which is fitted especially for Congregational Sunday- 
schools. 

A second volume of Dr. Worden’s Guide has appeared. 
Both volumes aim to promote normal work, week by 
week, at home, each school following the Guide in con- 
nection with its own meeting for lesson study. Each 
volume coutains twenty-four lessons, or material for a 
six months’ course, which is considered sufficient work 
for any one year. From a definition of the school, the 
first volume proceeds over a natural range of topics lead- 
ing to those of a more advanced character in the second 
volume. The lessons appear formidable at first glance, 
their length being from four to eight pages. But each 
lesson has its own set of questions by which the points 
are readily drawn from the seemingly heavy text. Each 
chapter opens with a pictorial or verbal appeal to the 
eye in which a summary of the lesson is enfolded; and 
each closes with choice selections upon the topic in 
hand, drawn from a large company of able writers. The 
range of topics is ample, the treatment is thorough, and, 
though denominational, any school may follow this 
Guide without harm, and be sure of profit. 

On primary work, Martha Van Marter has produced 
a book worth having. Dr. Hurlbut introduces the book 
as “the result of many years’ work in the primary de- 
partment,” and the author as “a skilled teacher and a 
practised writer.” Knowledge and skill crop out, om 
every page, and, indeed, from every paragraph. About 
forty pages are devoted to “ Helps and Exercises,” and 
in practice they will be found real helps. , Primary 
workers may safely add this book to their libraries. 





The Camisards. A uel to The Huguenots in the Seven- 
teenth Century. y Charles Tyler. (8vo, pp. xv, 450. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent, & Co.) 

Mr. Tyler is an English member of the Society of 
Friends, who was led into this line of study by having 
to complete the posthumous work of his friend, Back- 
house, on Early Church History. Quakerism and Cal- 
vinism are widely different points of view; but the Re- 
formed Church of France, the most suffering of all 
churches except that of Armenia, has arrested his sym- 
pathies. In this second work he traces its history from 
the gloomy beginning of the eighteenth century to the 
Revolution of 1789. The title, therefore, is rather mis- 
leading, as the strange occurrences in the Cevennes 
region occupy less than half the book, the rest being the 
story of the Huguenot Church after the subsidence of 
the Camisard enthusiasm. But to a Friend the extraor- 
dinary manifestations among the Camisards, and the 
claims to inspiration on the part of their prophets, 





Marter. Introduction by Jesse Lyman Huribyt, D.D. 12mo, cloth, 
pp. 166. New York, Hunt & Eaton. 70 conta. 


Tyler writes at least as ‘sympathetically of the excite- 
ment as do any of its later historians, while his own 
sympathy, of course, goes with Daniel Raoul; one of the 
“inspired,” who preached non-resistance. Mr. Tyler\ 
traces to Raoul and men of like mind the small sect of 
Friends at Congéries. He does not seem to be aware 
that the Shakers and the Inspired of Germany and 
America are direct spiritual descendants of the Cami- 
sards. The story is well and clearly told, and illustrated 


,by a map of the Camisard country and by photographs 


of historic edifices which belong to the history. , 


Bunyan Characters. Lectures delivered in St. George’s Free 
Chureh; Edinburgh, by Alexander Whyte, D.D., author of 
Characters and Characteristics of William Law. (8vo, pp. 
iv, a Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion. $1.) 


Kirriemuir, a little town in Perthshire, has given the 
Seotland of our day two notable men in J. M. Barrie 
and Alexander Whyte, and “ Thrums” is even prouder of 
the great Edinburgh preacher than of the bright story- 
teller, who has immortalized his “ Auld Lichts.” Dr. 
Whyte is that rarity—a Scotch mystic. The inner life 
of man is the world of his best resources, from which he 
brings forth things new and old. Now Bunyan, unlike 
Dr. Whyte’s other favorites, Rutherford and Law, is not 
a mystic; yet he supplies texts for that close and dis- 
criminating study of the interior lifein which ourauthor 
delights. He has delighted a large circle of Edinburgh 
hearers with a series on the great dreamer’s apto- 
diography, and another on his best known allegory. He 
is now engaged with one on The Holy War. Itis fronr 
the second of these that this book is taken, and those 
who know The Pilgrim’s Progress the best, will find these 
character studies fresh and illuminative, as well as pun- 
gent. Dr. Whyte differs from the mystics generally in 
having a keen eye for the diversities in human charac- 
ter. It is regrettable that this first appearance of Dr. 
Whyte in an American dress should not be such as will 
please him, as he isa lover of handsome books, The 
book is poorly printed. 





The Larger Life. By Henry Austin Adams. (Small 8vo,. pp. 
x, 184. With portrait. New York: J. Selwyn Tait & 
Sons. $1.) 


Mr. Adams is the gentleman whose transition from the 
Protestant Episcopal ministry to the Roman Catliolic 
Church made a sensation recently, He has put together 
the few sermons he did not preach without notes, asa 
parting gift to the friends he leaves behind him. There 
is nothing either polemic or apologetic about them, 
nothing that explains his seeking a place in another 
communion than that in whicle these were preached. 
They are the work of a man highly sensitive to some 
aspects of actual life, animated by noble ideals, gifted 
with powers of vigorous utterance, but not possessed of 
the calm, sound judgment which is never more needed 
than for the appreciation of social facts. There is, in 
fact, an air of youthful immaturity about his work which 
is not in keeping with his years, - 


Speeches and Addresses of William McKinley; from his election 
to Congress to the present time. Compiled by Joseph P, 
Smith. (8vo, pp. vi, 664. With portraits, New ork ; 
D. Appleton & Co. $2.) 


In the present condition of the perennial discussion 
over various forms of protection and divers plans for 
tariff reduction, there is a need, on the part of country 
libraries, debaters, publicists, and readers in general, 
for recent documentary, statistical, and argumentative 
authorities. Governor McKinley’s volume, so largely 
devoted to the protective tariff, will therefore be wel- 
come ; for, though the speeckes are those of a busy man, 
and sometimes sacrifice the graces of rhetoric to im- 
mediate effect, they are in general forcible in substance 
and commendable in external form. The eulogies of 
Logan and Hayes evidently and keenly elicited the 
author’s enthusiasm, and represent his non-political 
style at its best. 


Sermons, Sixth series. By Phillips Brooks, D.D., late Bishop 


York : E, P. Dutton & Co. $1.75.) 

The latest (but hardly the last) addition to the goodly 
library of Phillips Brooks’s sermons doeg not materially 
differ, of course, from its predecessors, nor would its 
readers be willing thatitshould. Here are the intensity 
of conviction, the persistency of high spiritual appeal, 
the constant practical application to the personal life, 
the fertile fluency of utterance, which made the now 
silent lips world famous. In brevity and in style these 
sermons, though, of course, lacking the potent personality 
of the living speaker, lend themselves well to the needs 
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sions of public worship. In view of its, 
moderate size and plain manufacture, the 
price of the volume is unwarrantably high. 


Walter Camp’s Book of College Sports. (12mo, 
illustrated, pp. xiii, 327. New York: The 
Century Company. $1.75.) 


At this time,when The Nation, The Pres- 
byterian, Harper’s Weekly, the Springfield 
Republican, and other journals, are en- 
gaged in an earnest endeavor to purify 
college sports,—especially football,—and 
redeem them from the evils of gambling, 
drunkenness, extravagance, over-excit« 
mént, and physical danger, it is worth 
while for the reading public in general to 


familiarize itself with the arguments on | 


both sides. The above-named volume, 
by the well-known Yale athlete, adviser, 
and writer, is a clear body of facts and 
hints concerning base-ball, football, track 
athletics, and rowing, plentifully illus- 
trated. ‘hough its design is didactic and 
practical, it incidentally shows what is 
done, or sought, by those engaged in the 
sports named. 


Personal Recoliections of John G. Whittier. By 
Mary B. Claflin. (18mo, illustrated, »P. 95. 
New 7 York: Thomas Y. nag & 75 
cents.) 


Still another book on Whittier has been 
hurried upon the market ; but though the 
custom is reprehensible, it is apparently 
inevitable. Mrs. Claflin’s pages, if lack- 
ing in literary skill, are instinct with that 
spirit of sympathy which informed all 
Whittier’s verse because it was a part of 
the man. Some of the stories or remi- 
niscences here presented are interesting, 
as, for instance, the anecdote of the 
modest Whittier’s call upon the reserved 
Hawthorne, Mrs. Claflin, like Mrs: James 


T. Fields, who has published a similar | 


book, knew the Quaker singer in a some- 
what familiar acquaintance ; and the pages 
of both little volumes, if taken for no 
more than they are worth, will be found 
not unprofitable or intrusive reading. 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Professor James Darmesteter, who has 
made two versions of the Avesta, the 
sacred book of the Zoroastrian religion, 
and is preparing to make a third, declares 
his belief that the work is no older than 
the first century of the Christian era. 
This “higher criticism” is based on the 
statement of Persian authors that Alex- 
ander destroyed the sacred books of the 
Persians at the time of the conquest (B.C. 
331), and that the reassembling of what 
tradition preserved was begun by Valk- 
hash I.,the contemporary of Nero, and 
finished under Shahpur II. in the fourth 
century. He also refuses to treat the 
Githas as older than the prose or ritual 
portions of the book. - In The Contempo- 
rary Review for December, Professor Max 
Miiller offers sundry objections to this 
view, especially the occurrence of names 
in the Avesta, in a form which the coins 
of the later kings of Persia show to have 
become obsolete. 


‘ Mr. Swinburne’s tribute to the memory 
of Professor Jowett in The Nineteenth 
Century for December is better, because 
simpler, than most. of his attempts at 
English prose. The oddest thing in the 
article is the statement that the great pro- 
fessor once invoked the poet’s help in 


* making for a friend a selection of portions 


of the Bible for the use of children. Mr. 
Swinburne found that Dr. Jowett had con- 
fined his selection to the narrative and the 
moral portions of the sacred text, omitting 
the poetry. The poet naturally suggested 
the inclusion of the prophetic or poetic 
élements as likely to “ prove most attrac- 


tive to an intelligent and imaginative 


chiig,” believing that Dr. Jowett “did not 
take into account the delight a child may 
take in_ things beyond the grasp of his 
perfect comprehension, though not beyond 
the touch of his apprehensive or prehen- 
sile fancy,” The result was that Jowett 
said to him, “I wanted you to help me to 
make this book smaller, and you have 
persuaded me to make it much larger.” 
Swinburne responded “with a quotation 
of what Balak said unto Balaam,” and not 
inappropriately ; for a selection from the 
Bible by these two Oriental worthies— 
barring thechronology of the\case—would 
not have been a queerer performance. 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


For a few weeks only, the statement of cir- 
culation will be omitted. At this season of the 
year, when so many subscriptions expire, it is 
impossible to state accurately, at the time oy 
going to press, what nwmber of copies will 
be required. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate is $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year, An adver- 
tiser dgreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, may have such a position in the 
paper, regularly, as he may choose, so far as 


it will not corflict with earlier contracts with \’ 


other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ idea 
of the general make-up of the advertising pages. 
All advertising, however, conditioned on an 
appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advance of twenty per cent wpon the requ- 
lar rates. 


For. nervous prostration, use Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate. Dr. Gregory Doyle, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., says: “I have frequently pre- 
scribed it in cases of indigestion and nervous 
prostration, and find the voqelt so satisfactory 
that I shall continue its use.’ 
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SONGS contains a Some head collec- 
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ee Te HARMONY A 
ted system of Harmony based on the Richter 
prinip ic, “eS familiar to all musicians. Mi $1.00. 
ENE’S DAUG by 
Jutian Etwarde. Anew and Seeiet os one act fyrie 
drama, recent! es in New York with flatter- 
ing success. Rice, $1.00 
DAY MOOL, MUSIC The Cincinnati 
Music Readers make the best series of Graded Read- 
ers for Public Schools in this country. Revised and 
enlarged to five parts. Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Prices, Part 1, 20cts., Purt 2, 20 cts., Part 8, 20 cts., 
Part 4, 30 cts., Part 5, 85 cts. 
THE JOLLY PICNIC A A new and pleasing 
cantata for-Juveniles, by C. H. Gabriel. Full of g 
music and bright Cy Price, 30 Cents. 
FAMOUS VIOLINISTS A little pamphlet 
containing short sketches of the famous violinists of 
the world. Price, 25 Cents. 
GINGING CLASS BOOKS The best of 
all. Send for specimen pages. 

id to cts for _ te of The, Musical Visiter, 
one Ss - men news. vera 
THE JOuN CHURCH Co., 

CINCINNATI — NEW YORE — 
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LIVING HYMNS 


By Hon. John Wanamaker and Jno, R. Sweney. 


Sample cups BOS. maf! ; $4.80 per 
dozen; words Sistlons $15 per 100. 
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some one else in their stead. 


their classes to assist. 


Mass., will always reach me. 








HELP FOR 1804. 


I am thankful to say that we close the year 1893, at the Bible Institute, free from debt. 
I want to thank the readers of The Sunday School Times who have helped us. 

Are there not three hundred friends in the country who will each givé (or get some one to 
give) $100 towards the support of astudent? Men and women who intend to enter religious work, 
either in home churches and missions or in the foreign field, get actual training that will be 
invaluable to them when they go out from the Institute. There are many who cannot engage , 
in this work themselves, on account of family or health or qualifications, but who could help 
I know of a few who unite on behalf of a student, or who bear his 
expense for six months or less, Bible-class teachers and Christian Endeayorers can also get 


Is there any better way of doing good, or of using your money in the coming year, than 
to devote it to the support of poorer students who want to prepare themselves for service? I, 
would be glad to correspond with any one who can assist. 

Letters addressed to the Bible Institute, 80 Institute Place, Chicago, or at East Northfield, 
Yours in the work, 


4 Lbewrty 


P.S8.—If it is not convenient to help now, any time in the year will do. 











Books by H. Clay Trumbull. 





Price, $x.50. ‘This is the 


associations. 


The Blood Comment: 





poecs esexene” inches). Price, $2. 


and four full- “page illustrations. Price, $3. 


A Lie Never Justifiable. 


and of centuries of discussion. 


A book of 250 
published. Price, g1. 


dren. 311 pages (547% inches), Price, gx. 


book on Sunday-school teaching. 


a fine steel portrait of Mr. Haven, 


Hints on Child-Training. ,.4: 


Teaching and Teachers. 


cloth, Price, pr. 


Two Northfield Sermons. 


‘These sermons were delivered before the conferences of college studehts at Northfield. Their practical 
lessons bear directly on present duty, and are an incitement to high endeavor in manly living. In one 
volume of 53 pages (544744 inches). Price, 30 cents. 


Light on the Story of Jonah 


the Book of Jonah. The book can be read to advantage by all who are interested in the truth of the 
Bible story. 19 pages, with illustrations (547% imches). Price, 20 cents. 


Friendship the Master-Passion. ,,A beck.o3, ‘he nature and his: 


& friendship, and its place as 


a force inthe world. 413 pages (79¥ inches), richly bound in cloth ond enclosed in a box, Price, $3., 


The Knightly Soldier. BA nA of Major Henry ’ Ward Camp. Newand 


e-story of an exceptionally fine speci 
Union, Just the book for wide-awake young men, for Sunday-school libraries and for young men’s 


323 pages ( 8 inches), illustrated, 
men of the ok student-soldier of the 


An examination of a primitive rite, and its bearings on 
* Scripture. This is not, strictly speaking, a sedans 
primitive facts by which theological opinions must be 


tested. 


Kadesh-barnea. at importance and probable site of Kadesh-barnea, with a our 


a hunt for it, including studies of the route of the exodus and 
southern boundary of the Holy Land. The book "has rare value and fascination for biblical students 
and for the unlearned Bible reader. It is also an attractive story of adventure quite out of the usual 
experience of travelers, even in the desert of the Wanderings. 478 pages (769 inches). 


Twe maps 


A study in ethics. Dr. Trumbull proves his 


thesis by a careful and vigorous treatment of the 
duty of veracity, and of the sin of lying, in the light of Bible teachings, of the moral sense of mankind, 
pages (47 inches), bound in cloth, gilt top. Just 


A typo | of thirty articles on the nature and © 
and methods of the wise training of chil- 


A book of 390 ages (s&%X<7% inches), bound in 
t is to-day the popular hand- 


A Model Superintendent. m sketch of the life and work of Henry ?. 


aven, of the International Lesson Committee. 


It is an object lesson, showing how a good superintendent actually did his work. Bound iy cloth, with 
of 18 pages (547% inches). Price, g1. 


Yale Lectures on the Sunday-School. Aj bmg mo 


Mission, 


Methods, and Auxiliaries. The Lyman Beecher Lectures before Yale Divinity School for 1888. 415 
pages (58% 8% inches). Handesesaly bound in cloth. Price, $1.50. 


Principles and Practice. *"m A series of brief essays in six volumes. Each 


lume complete in itself. These esshys in the 


realm of character and of conduct deal with fundamental principles in their application to the affairs 
hig > od life. 200 pages per book (4% 6¥Y inches), tastefully bound in cloth, and enclosed ina 
ice, $2.50 a set, or fifty cents a volume for less than a set. 


1. Moral Color-Blindness. 
2. Our Duty of Making the Past a Success, 


Important facts in recent Assyrian dis- 
© coveries are here brought to bear upon 


The Ten Commandments as a Covenant of Love. 


A new view of the Ten Commandments in the light of Oriental methods of thought and manner of 
speech. 38 pages (5%<7% inches). Price, as cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 
JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
a Aosew tng tates, for either old ox new subscrib- 
ude postage : 


oun COPY, one year,. $1.50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance,.. 5.00 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theo’ 8tu- 
Gente. $1.68 @ year, or $4.00 for five years, payment 
ce, 


in 
SCHOOL CLUBS. 
school or one set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will” supplied, wit fun as weer copies as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club 
For an a of copies ‘than, one) mailed 
to indiy addresses, 
For dee or “4 more copies ina 7 - a one address. 
A package thus sent is add 
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package ci will be sent accordingly. This applies to 
ciubs 2s fifty cents L pes m CORY, to the extent 
ikages may be ed into smaller 

package 0 five or more eagles each, if desired. 

FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 

allowed for zee copies tor in aclubof either 
character. The free copies for pee age clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be included in the 


“Addttions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
aoe the ~~ as originally ordered, and the rate to be 

chooks jonate share of the yearly club rate. 
ls that are open during only a portion of the 
Boy Bey eet at club rates for such a length of 
@ papers may be required. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, especetey . , ot the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
Fed can have the address changed at any time 

hout charge. Members of package clubs do not 
ove this privilege, but can have a copy transferred 
from a age to a separate address at the rate of 
one cen on week for the unexpired time of the sub- 
scription, when it has over six months torun. When 
it has but six months or less to run, the cost to ghange 
by twenty-five cents to the end of the a. 
club subscriber intends to change hisor her 
ress fora few weeks only, we will mail an extra 
copy, 1 08 tons as desired, at the rate of three cents 
per wee! 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a pa 
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“FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
Times will be sent to a: ofthe 
eres ot ce 


copy, one year, 8 shillings. 
or more one r, 6ehillings each. 
‘ministers San missi lowaries ” 
one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 
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For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
@ Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
) AY mailed direct from P: elphia to the 

JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. 0. Box 1550. 


Hints or Kicks? ‘Which? .°* 


You can have a happy experience, comi ing. from hints—or 


a sad experience, coming from kicks. 


of cleanliness, if yo 
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(all kinds 
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ow in the matter 
want the happy experi- 
the hints that Pearline 
Pearline for washing 
of washing) and you-have 
economy and safety. . Is 
a hint in the fact that hun- 
dreds of millions of pack. 
ages of Pearline have 
been used, and the sale 
increases ? But if you want 


sad experience, take the old-fashioned 
way with soap, and rubbing and scrub- 
bing. That’s hard for you, and for. the 


things that you wash. 


It’s all rub, rub, 


rub—in other words, it’s the experience based on kicks. 
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Anzmia 


is depleted blood. The blood 
lacks richness and the cheeks 
lack color. The whole sys- 
tem lacks the nourishment 
of 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Céd-liver Oil. 
This nourishing, palatable 
food restores a healthy color, 
enriches the blood and tones 
up the whole” Phy- 
sicians, the world’ ‘over, en- 
dorse it. 


Don’t be deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepared by Scott 4 Bowne, N.Y. All druggists. 








re? durable, and cheep. 

ical cure effected 
all curable cases. a for sealed casmtogee. 
LESTON TRUSS Co., 8 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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WALTER BAKER & CO. 


On each of the following named articles: 
BREAKFAST COCOA,. .. « 
Premium No. 1, Chocolate, . . 
Vanilla Chocolate, ...¢# . 
German Sweet Chocolate, . . 























Cocoa Batter. . .-« siete ¢ 


For “purity of material,” ” “excellent flavor,” 
“uniform even rm oven composition. ae 


WALTER BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER; MASS 
ol ISTANTANEOUS CHOCO TE ie 
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A PRACTIC AL EVERY-DAY 


COOK BOOK 


FREE containing over 2, 500 


tested recipes. 320 
pages, bound in cloth, Don't fail to 


to WATCH-CLOCK 
the greatest novelty of the age. 
For full particulars how to obtain both, address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. 0, Box 287. New York City, N. ¥. 
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If you could stay to lunch with us 
Perhaps you’d af a slice, 
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The International Lessons 


(Pocket 


Edition) 


Every Sunday-school teacher should have a 
copy of the pocket edition of the International 


Sunday-school lessons. 


It is a little book (2% x4 
inches) containing all the lessons for 


1894, with 


both the Common and the Revised Version given 
in full on opposite pages, and 52 blank pages for 


notes. 


The booklet is printed on thin, tough 


paper, and can be conveniently carried in the vest 


pocket. 


Just the thing for those who wish to look 
over the lesson at odd minutes. 


Choice enough 


. for a gift to teachers or scholars at Christmas. 
Single: copy, neatly bound in cloth; with side 
stamp in color and gold, by mail, 25 cents; five or 
more copies, 20centseach. Bound in fine leather, 


50 cents ; 


five or more copies, 40 cents each. 


For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the 


publishers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 


1031 Walnut Street. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


| cannot carry into the eternal life. 


WORTH REPEATING. 


THE UNTRIED YEAR. 


[By Elizabeth Prentiss. } 


With mingling hope and trust and fear 
I bid thee welcome, untried year ; 
The paths before me pause to view; 
Which shall I shun, and which pursue ? 
I read my fate with serious eye ; 
I see dear hopes and treasures fly, 
Behold thee on thy opening win 
Now grief, now joy, now sorrow bring. 

* God grant me grace my course to run, 
With one blest prayer,—his will be done. 
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WHAT TO LET GO. 


(From ‘“ What is Worth While?” read before the 
Philadelphia Branch of the Association of Col- 
Ph.D. Alumne, by. Anna Robertson Brown, 


We all ask ourselves this question when 
we leave our college halls. But the first 
years out of college are apt to be anxious, 
unsatisfactory, disappointing. Time lies 
away in further preparation, in ex 
ment, in ‘useless or misdirected e ria, 
The world does not prove to be the same 
that it seemed to be in the quiet college 
surroundings. Duty is not so clear as 
then, nor work so well defined. Life is 
harder to handle than we thought, One 
finds that theories fail, and yet one has 
not had positive experience enough to 
know just where the difficulty lies. It is 
of a few simple things that “my own life 
has proved true” that I shall speak to-day. 

Life is large. We cannot possibly grasp 
the whole of it in the few years that we 
have to live. What is vital? What is 
essential? What may we profitably let 
a Bh Let us ask ourselves these questions 
to-day 

To "inate with, What may we let go? 
Who shall say? By what standard shall 
we measure? By what authority decide? 
Each of us must answer that question for 
herself. In looking about for an answer, 
I find only one that’ satisfies me. It is 
this: We may let go all things which we 
To me 
this is a deep truth, and a positive one, 
Surely it is not worth while for us to.cum- 
bex.our lives with the things which we 
ean grasp at best for buta little time, when 
we may lay hold of things that shall be 

ours for ten thousand times ten thousand 
years. 

We may drop pretense. Eternity is not 
good forshams, In its clear light the false 
selves that we have wrought about us like 
a garment will’ shrivel and fall away. 
Whatever we really are, that let us be, in 
all fearlessness. Whatever we are not, 
that let us cease striving to seem to be. 
If we can rid ourselves of all untruth of 
word, manner, mode of life and thinking, 
we shall rid our lives of much rubbish, 
restlessness, and fear. Let us hide noth- 
ing, and we shall not be afraid of being 
found out. Let us put ongnothing, and we 
shall never cringe. Let us assume noth- 
ing, and we shall not be mortified. Let 
us do and say nothing untrue, and we shall 
not fear to have the deepest springs of our 
lives sought out, nor our most secret mo- 
tive analyzed. Nothing gives such up- 
right dignity of mien as the consciousness 
“T am what I pretend to be. About me 
there is no make-believe.” 

We may drop worry. The eternal .Aife 
is serene. It is nat careworn, nor knows 
it any foreboding of future ill. Can we 
not take to ourselves its large spirit of 
serenity and cheer? For only the serene 
soul is strong. Every moment of worry 
weakens the sonl for its daily combat. 
Worry is an infirmity; there is no virtue 
in it. Worry is spiritual near-sightedness; 
a fumbling way of looking at little things, 
and of magnifying their value. True 
spiritual vision sweeps the universe, an 
sees things in their right proportion. Th 
finest landscape of Corot viewed asquint, 
or out of focus, would appear distorted 
and untrue. Let us hang ii fe on the line, 
as painters say, and look at it honestly. 

Seen in their true relations, there 
is no experience of life over which one 
has a right to worry. ' Ruskin says, “ God 
gives us always strength enough, and sense 
enough, for every thing he wants us to 
do.” Sense enough: this thought-com- 
forts me. It is not the lack of ability that 
often worries us; it is the lack of a little 
savoir faire. It is not our failures that 
distress us so much as our idiocies, 

We may let go discontent. In all the 
eternal years there is no word of murmur 





from any restless Heart. In its vast si- 
lences, how trivial would sound the com- 
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plainings of our harassed days! In its 
great songs of praise, how our. frettings 
would be overborne ! 

In life I find two things that make for 
discontent. One is lack of harmony with 
one’s environment. The other is dis- 
satisfaction with one’s present opportuni- 
ties. Of these, the first may be overcome; 
the second may be put out of one’s life. 
A congenial environment is not one of the 
essentials of life: present opportunities, 
if rightly. used, are as great as the soul 
need ask, Which of us can sit down at 
the close of aday, and say, To-day I have 
done all that was in my power to do for 
humanity and righteousness? Ah, no! 
We look for large things, and forget that 
which is close at hand. To take life “as 
God gives it, not as we want it,” and then 
make the best of it, is the hard lesson that 
life puts before the human soul to'leara. 

One’s environment may be very dis- 
agreeable. It may bring constant hurts 
ot heart, mortification, tears, angry re- 
bellion, and wounded pride; but there is 
a reason for that environment. To be- 
come strong, the soul must needs fight 
something, overcome something. It can- 
not gain muscle on a bed of eider-down. 
A great part of the strength of life con- 
sists in the degree with which we get into 
harmony with our appointed environment. 
So long as we are at war with our town, 
our relatives, our family, our station, and 
our surroundings, so long will much of 
the force of our lives be spent uselessly, 
aimlessly. A good way to get into har- 
mony with one’s environment is to try to 
understand it first, and then to begin to 
adapt ourselves to it, so far as may be 
possible. Wecan never work well while 
there is friction in our lives, nor gain in 
our work that “beauty which is born of 

wer, and the sympathy which is born of 

ove,” of which Ruskin speaks. 

Let us say: God put me among these 
scenes, these people, these opportunities, 
these duties. He is neither absent-minded 
nor incompetent. This is exacfly the 
place he means me to be in, the place I 
am capable of filling. There is no mis- 
take. My life isin its proper setting. 

But with this thought in mind, we need 
not sit down in idleness. Thereare things 
in the circumstances. of our lives that we 
an ¢hange; there are opportunities that 
our own efforts may enlarge. We can 
conquer many of the difficulties that beset 
our career, and, so conquering, be strong. 
I believe more and more that there is no 
impediment that cannot be overcome, no 
hindrance to usefulness that cannot be re- 
moved. If we go through life timidly, 
weakly, ineffectively, the fault is neither 
with our endowment nor our environment. 
It is with ourselves. It is we that are not 
competent for life; we that are lazy, cow- 
ardly, idle) When one sets himself to 
live a grand life, man cannot interrupt 
him; God will not!... 
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[From an address by Russell H. Conwell, in 
The Temple Magazine. } 

Years ago I was crossing the Arabian 
desert with acaravan. For days we toiled 
on amid utter barrenness and in complete 
exhaustiqn. At last we were cheered by 
the outlines of a tree on the distant horizon. 
It marked the site of an oasis, and seemed 
so near that many of us were in joyful ex- 
pectation of reaching the spot that day, 
and of camping that night amid its in- 
viting surroundings. But night came with 
the journey still unfinished, and far into 
the. next day we were compelled to travel 
before the goal was reached. 

When at last we did pitch our tents 
upon the green grass and amid the wide- 

’ spreading palms, when we drank of water 
the old well, sunk there centuries 
before by some benevolent chieftain, then 
it seemed as if our cup of joy was full to 
the brim, and we all imbibed new courage 
for the journey yet tocome. But at that 
favored hour we all found it a good time 
to unload our superfluous luggage. All of 
us had started with an amount of b 
altogether useless. Our Arab guide had 
. not forbidden it, lest he should be sus- 
pected of seeking it for himself; but now 
all were ready to relieve themselves of 
whatever, was useless. One man threw 
away a lot of paper collars; another gave 
away an overcoat; another buried a demi- 
john of liquor; and theold guide laughed 
and said, “ Me too amused; metoo.” It 
was amusing indeed, but it was also very 
sensible. 
And _ now we are resting for a little while 
at the end of one stage of life’s journey. 





But another opens before us. We are 
about to go out into 1 and this is a 
good time to unload all that is undesirable, 
that we may go forth to better work than 
ever before. Most earnestly would I ad- 
vise every Qne here to begin this process 
at once, 

Un all bad * yey The com- 

y keeps tells on him sooner or 
ter. I had commended a young man for 
aplacein abank. So faras I knew him he 
was worthy of it. But another who was 
questioned on the point said to the presi- 
dent of the bank, “I saw him last Sunday 
afternoon with a party of young men 
smoking on a street corner.” His applica- 
tion was declined. His company killed 
that chance. 

Unload* bad books and papers. They 
poison you. You cannot handle pitch 
and escape unsoiled. A magistrate once 
refused me a warrant for a young man un- 
til he could look into the case farther. He 
looked farther, and found a man who said, 
“By accident I changed overcoats with 
him a few days ago, and did not discover 
my error till I found in the pocket a vile 
book.” The warrant was issued at once. 
Pure character and vile reading do not go 
to er. 

nload your sins at the Cross dt Christ. 
There only can they be washed away, and 
your soul be made safe. Unload your 
spirit of neglect. Opportunities enough 
have been lost. Losenomore. Undo all 
wrong as far as can be, and start on to 
win anew reputation,—one for fidelity to 
Christ and to every Christian duty. 

‘God, by his providence, says to each of 
us to-day, “I give you a clean new book, 
Write your biography.” What will you 
write? 





The plague of lamps is the 
breaking of chimneys; but 
that can be avoided. Get 


Macbeth’s “pearl top” or 
‘pearl glass.’ 

The funnel-shaped tops are 
beaded or “pearled””—a trade 


Cylifder tops are etched in the 
glass ‘‘MACBETH & CO, PEARL 


GLAss.’’—another trade-mark. 
Pit&burgh. Ggo. A. Macsetu Co: 
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THE 
Ten Commandments 


AS A 


Covenant of Love 


4 

( BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL 

4 diadaitighenmdee 

( In this neat little volume Dr. 

q Trumbull throws a new light upon 

(an old subject. 

q _ Viewing the Decalogue from an 

( Oriental standpoint, he clearly shows 

4 that the Ten Commandments are 

( not the arbitrary decrees of a stern 

4 ruler, but the simple conditions of a 

( loving covenant between God and 

q man. 

( This book presents an entirely 
new view of the subject. It will be 

$ found valuable to all, and especially 

( helpful to ministers, teachers, and 

, Sunday-school workers. 

, 

, 
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A book of 38 pages (5% 7% inches). 
Price, 25 cents. For sale by booksellers, 
or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers, 

JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 


1031 Walnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SOAP + 


The most Effective Skin 
Purifying and Beautifying 
Soap in the World. 

The Purest, Sweetest and 
Most Refreshing for Toilet 
Bath and Nursery. 


Sold_throughout the world. Potter 





DLXON’S . 
<j Graphite [imme 5.6/4 
PENCILS. 


UNEQUALED FOR SMOOTH, TOUGH LEAD, 

It not familiar with them, mention The Sunda 
School Times, and send 16 cents for samples wort 
double the money. 

JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 








press, $8. Small newspaper size, $4. 
reatmoney maker and saver.A!! easy, 
printed ce .. es. badger Teg 
"elses & cee Meriden, Conn. * ‘ 
NO PRESS REQUIRED 
WITH 


Bushnell’s Perfect Letter Copying Books. 
See last page of The Sunday School Times, Dec, 23, 189% 
— = ——- — = == 
MY WIFE CANNOT SEE HOW YOU a0 
IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 
$10.50 ineiteckine, sur s complete oot ote 
techensnto ond peatenmed 10 years. 











USE A BINDER. 


A great many of the readers of The Sunday School Times wish to preserve their 
papers and have them in convenient form for reference. The Binders now offered 
are of the same manufacture as those furnished for some years past, and which 


have given such 


when two or more of i are ordered. 


Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 
Single one, 75 cents, and, if mailed, 


satisfaction. The papers can be placed in the binder week 
by week. The volume is not cramped at the back as when the old style of binder 
is used, but opens wide and easy like a flexible-sewed book. 

With the expectation that, in many cases, club subseribers will be glad to order 
the Binder through the one who forms the club, the price has been made very low 


THE STYLES. 


. 


15 cents additional. 


Two or more, 60 cents each. If mailed, 15cents each additional. 
Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible. An excellent Binder, although very plain. 


Single one, 50 cents, and 10 cents additional for mailing. 
Two or more, 40 cents each, and, if mailed, 10 cents each additional. 


The flexible Binder makes a handier volume for the reader, while the stiff Binder 
may be somewhat better for the permanent vreservation of the papers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL BANNERS, $1.50 to $10. 
Siik or merino. Also 
iron banner stands, 75c. 

Send for Illustrated 
price-list. 


Cc. A, HART 4 Co., 
183 N. 34 S&t., 
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LavEEns, 8, C., December 26, 1893, 
Mr. I, P, Frinx, 
New York, N. Y. 
My Dear Sir: 
I write to let you know what perfect satisfne- 
tion your Reflecting Chandelier gives, filling every 
rt of our beautiful auditorium with a soft, mellow 


or pulpit lights, either. It is just what we wanted, 
and the two lamps for the lecture room are equally 
satisfactory. And,let me add, that inall our business 
relations your uniformly kind, gentlemanly, and 
courteous treatment accorded us we have never 
known surpassed If ever equaled. 

You may make any use of this just, but unsolicited, 
testimonial that you desire. I can, therefore, confi- 
dently and heartily recommend you upd your work 
to all churches that need lighting. 

thank you roost sincerely tor your generosity and 
fair dealing, and will be glad and count it a privilege 
to serve you in any way that I can. 
Yours very truly, 
J.D. Pirts, 
Pastor Baptist Church. 


Church, Lodge, 
h, Parlor, 
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O’NEILLS, 


Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, ‘ne w York. 
reand dealers in Dry Goods, Millinery, 
the! States. Send for sampiesand prices. 


——" Elastic Stockings. | Ouring the Month of January, sav 1a nba 
5 ct. saved by buying of ; 
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